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The ASTP Courses in Area and 
Language Study 


EpwWIN H. ZEYDEL 


HEN the editorials which appeared in our February and March is- 

sues were written late last winter, the immediate future of modern 
foreign language teaching in this country appeared dark and discouraging. 
Since then the situation has changed so radically and has turned so sharply 
in favor of our field that language teachers rub their eyes and wonder 
whether what they are experiencing can be true. Our War Department, in 
approving the Army Specialist Training Program and applying it widely 
in numerous colleges and universities to the teaching of French, German, 
Italian and Spanish and to Area Study, has worked wonders for the lan- 
guage teachers and, we ‘are convinced, for our national and international 
cause in this war. We are gratified that this step is entirely in line with what 
we have been preaching editorially in these columns and in letters to offi- 
cials in Washington. 

There are, of course, a few skeptics who do not believe that even a smat- 
tering of a language can be derived from a course as concentrated as is the 
Area and Language program. The great majority of us, however, are daily 
being convinced by the results obtained in our own soldier classes that a 
great deal can be and is being accomplished. The program is, in many 
places, revolutionizing methods of language teaching. It is offering many 
teachers an opportunity to learn and profit by the experiences of colleagues 
elsewhere. Though it may lead some of us at times to wonder whether we 
are quacks and miracle doctors, it is giving new impetus to the almost for- 
gotten truism that after all the modern foreign languages are living organ- 
isms and are spoken by human beings much like ourselves. 

If teachers, school administrators and parents will but be alert, they will 
never forget the lessons which the Area and Language program is driving 
home to us all, and they will want to apply these lessons to post-war edu- 
cation. Now that the die has been cast, now that we are proving in thou- 
sands of instances that Americans can learn a foreign language if given the 
opportunity to apply themselves to it properly, the decks will be clear for 
a language teaching program after the war which will train citizens in a field 
the importance of which will by then have become more abundantly appar- 
ent than ever. 
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The Future of Modern Language Teaching 


HARRY KuRz 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


(Author’s summary.—Report on the conference on teaching modern foreign languages called 
last spring by the Rockefeller Foundation.) 


N APRIL 23 and 24, 1943, a group of teachers met at the invita- 

tion of the Rockefeller Foundation in New York to discuss modern 
foreign languages in the war and their future in the peace. The invitation 
to this conference was issued by 1. Mr. John Marshall and 2. Mr. William 
Berrien of the Division of the Humanities of the Foundation, and they 
purposely included in their summons teachers from other departments 
besides that of languages. The men who were present at the deliberations 
beside the hosts were: 

3. Dr. J. M. Cowan, American Council of Learned Societies; 4. Profes- 
sor W. Rex Crawford, Sociology, Pennsylvania; 5. Professor Carl J. Fried- 
rich, Political Science, Harvard; 6. Dr. Robert A. Hall, Jr., U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute; 7. Professor I. L. Kandel, Education, Columbia; 8. Dr. 
William G. Moulton, Phonetics, Yale; 9. Professor I. A. Leonard, History, 
Michigan; and the following professors of modern languages, 10. Jean 
Boorsch, Yale; 11. Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington; 12. 
Vice President Stephen A. Freeman, Middlebury; 13. C. R. Goedsche, 
Northwestern; 14. Otis Green, Pennsylvania; 15. Lester Krakeur, Queens; 
16. Sturgis E. Leavitt, North Carolina; 17. the writer of this article. The 
sessions lasted all day Friday and resumed Saturday morning till noon. 
All these gentlemen took part in the discussions which were taken down in 
shorthand. This preliminary report to teachers is based on an uncorrected 
transcript made available through the kindness of Mr. Marshall. Mr. 
Berrien had sent previously to the conferees the following agenda to guide 
us in our discussions: 

AGENDA FOR CONFERENCE ON TEACHING MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
April 23 and 24, 1943 
New York City 
I. Definition of Intensive Courses—Orientation and Approach 


1. Requirements as to staff and resources for study. 

2. Brief review of certain courses given currently or in recent past. 

3. Possibilities for making intensive courses more generally available as part of regular 
college offerings in summer sessions or at some period during regular academic year. 

4. New techniques or directions developed in intensive courses which might contribute 
to improvement of regular college courses in modern foreign languages. 


II. General problems for consideration in redefinition of aims and reorientation of content 
and approach for teaching of modern foreign languages. 


1. What are linguistic needs of students in elementary and intermediate courses in modern 
foreign languages which should govern the organization of these courses? 
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2. The problem of phonemic and/or phonetic transcription: its advantages and dis- 
advantages for general use in introductory language courses. 

. Should training in speaking the language be offered before the student is taught to 
read the language? 

. Should the study of grammar be preceded by a period of practical usage? 

. Use of informants in the teaching of modern European languages. 

. The place of recordings, radio, film, and other audio-visual aids in teaching a foreign 
language. 

7. The use of the dictionary in foreign language courses. 


w 


nnn > 


III. Implementation for courses in modern foreign languages after the war. 

1. What materials are indispensable? How are they to be prepared and tested, and by 
whom? 

2. Studies needed to provide more scientific and realistic teaching of foreign languages. 

3. Possible activities of language associations beyond clarifying opinion as to the nature 
and importance of language study. 

4. What reorientation is indicated in programs of study for future teachers in secondary 
schools and colleges? 

5. Problems of administration presented by a revised program of study of modern foreign 
languages. Suggestions as to their solution. 

6. Summary: the teacher, the materials, the student. 


The complete transcript of the proceedings covers nearly 250 pages of 
typed material and some things were said off the record which it would be 
interesting to report here. However, in the main the conferees stuck to the 
agenda under the gentle and wise prodding of Mr. Berrien who was chair- 
man of the meeting. It appears that the best way to report here this impor- 
tant language symposium would be to follow the main subjects touched 
upon and to indicate by the numbers assigned at the beginning of this report 
the person making the declaration. Those who wish to identify the maker 
of some statement can easily do so by referring to this number. 

There is one suggestion that this reporter would like to make before 
taking up the conference here. All readers would do well to reread the strong 
article contributed to this Journal in the May 1943 number by Mr. Berrien. 
They would understand better all subjects discussed as well as the particu- 
lar emphasis they received. The conference was to be sure the result of a 
war emergency, but the group strongly felt that the whole system of modern 
language instruction was in need of definite repair and that what was being 
said here might in some way contribute to the future improvement of the 
set-up of our courses in both high school and college, as well as in the actual 
teaching methods employed. For this reason the discussion should be read 
with sympathy by our colleagues in all parts, and some thought taken in 
the near future to apply where possible the important conclusions that 
may be drawn. It will be noted that the conference was unique in the fact 
that a good many of its members were drawn from fields outside of that of 
language teaching. The contribution of these colleagues was significant and 
their presence helped to keep the discussions above technical details of 
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method, more in the realm of correlation and integration with general 
realms of intellectual concern. The reporter can admit that he was deeply 
impressed with the sessions and is glad to share as well as he can in this 
preliminary way the main suggestions coming from this discussion. 


Intensive Courses 


2 and 3. Intensive courses are courses for beginners, lasting 10 to 12 
weeks, students devoting their entire time, energy, and attention to the 
language. This motivation helps achieve important results and affects the 
quality of the material used. In an intensive course in Portuguese at Wyo- 
ming, students were able to read with ease after the 5th week, and at the 
end, were able to speak sufficiently to get along abroad, some better than 
others because their major interests were in Romance Languages. 7. Courses 
given intensively in Portuguese (Burlington, Vermont) were highly praised. 
Students had advanced far more than they would in the regular course in 
college. They were not only able to read, they were able to speak. Three 
classes were visited in which not a word of English was heard; more than 
that, the students were able to understand the teachers even when they 
made it a point to exceed the designated level speed limit in speaking Portu- 
guese. “It was an amazing performance.” 2. At Burlington, no vocabular- 
ized texts were used, only foreign anthologies, collections of stories, and 
mimeographed material taken out of books and magazines in different fields 
of social science. The idea was to give the learner contact with the language 
as it exists. There was ample opportunity to hear it spoken. They began 
with short simple talks of 3 minutes, which were repeated more rapidly, 
and gradually built up so that by the end of the 2nd week they could listen 
to lectures of 40 to 50 minutes. Some Brazilians dropped in and lectured, 
and although students did not understand everything, they got the idea. 
The reason for this emphasis on hearing is that when you go to a foreign 
country, you can get along with imperfect speaking but you have to hear 
a lot, and after people start talking they cannot rephrase or simplify their 
speech for a foreigner. The students also made short speeches frequently. 
equally emphasized was the principle of integration with the study of the 
country’s culture. Little material in English was used. The library had 
books in different fields represented by the students and they were given an 
opportunity to work in the foreign tongue, nine weeks in Wyoming, ten 
in Vermont. They did nothing else and got to the point of speaking the 
language of their own accord, even seeking out opportunities to do so. Na- 
tive informants were used who gave talks to the groups, definitely following 
out patterns that were planned for their guidance. The hardest part of their 
job was to draw out the students and get them to do more of the talking. 
Memorization was stressed, for in the early stages of learning a new tongue, 
it is valuable to engrave on the mind the new structure patterns. In the 
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U.S. most high schools give an 8 months session. It would be interesting to 
try out this intensive language program in the other four months. The main 
problem would be to find teachers who are practically bilingual. In Texas 
they now have some 225,000 pupils beginning Spanish and only a handful 
of competent teachers. The summer vacation affords a fine opportunity 
to give this intensive experience when the program would not interfere 
with other studies. 7. At the Lincoln School, this is already being done in 
Spanish and Portuguese. 13. Northwestern has taught German, 10 hours a 
week for eight weeks, covering the first two years of work, and with ex- 
cellent results. 
Informants 


Definition of Informant: preferably a cultured foreigner, or a bilingual 
American, whose job it is to talk naturally before classes, to correct pro- 
nunciation and intonation, and to engage the learner in conversation, draw- 
ing him into practice of the language. 3. The use of informants is most 
desirable in the high school. To get around the law that only American 
citizens can teach, we can insist that the informant is not a teacher, but 
an animated phonograph record with the advantage that he corrects pro- 
nunciation and insists on repetition. It is with their help that the Educa- 
tional Branch of the Special Service Division of the Army has prepared a 
battery of courses covering about 25 languages, including French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese. 16. A group of Mexican teachers of Eng- 
lish recently visited at Chapel Hill and then went north to see high school 
teaching of English in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. They also 
dropped in on Spanish classes and gave short talks and conversed with 
teachers also. Students saw that the stuff they were learning was a living 
language, the level of interest lifted, and the pronunciation of teachers im- 
proved as they practiced speaking with natives. 7. This is the system in 
Europe where readers or assistants from the foreign country are attached to 
schools for a year, do not teach but converse with learners of their tongue. 


Improvements in Present System 


3. The program of present courses must be changed from the emphasis 
on grammar, reducing the number of hours devoted to acquiring the rules, 
and incorporating more the cultural background or milieu in which the 
language is spoken. 2. For this, text material must vary more than now, re- 
serving only 30% to 40% for fiction, and giving the rest to fields of anthro- 
pology, sociology, history, geography. 17. Figures were quoted showing that 
there are at present 3,407,331 college graduates of 25 years or older, of whom 
few have maintained their contact with the foreign language they took in 
college which therefore evaporates with disuse. Reference was made to Max 
Dietz’s article in the March 1943 number of MLJ in which he suggests this 
organization: (a) in high school, the imitative age, teach only the practical 
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daily language; (b) in first year of college, use the language for various 
subjects, history, science, social studies; (c) finish with a course in literature 
in the upper level. Note that this reverses our present procedure. Objection 
was made that this could not be applied to the second language which nor- 
mally begins in college. Then there are those who change their language 
when they enter college. 7. It is just as important to revamp the graduate 
courses where language teachers are prepared. A much broader concept of 
their function at work should be developed. Incidentally the present language 
requirement for the Ph.D. is a farce. 4. A study was made to ascertain how 
far professors themselves used foreign languages in their own fields. The 
answer was practically none, only Latin by specialists in mediaeval history. 
5. The Ph.D. reading requirement is a mere pretense even in the great uni- 
versities. 2. The trouble is that the student finishes his 2 years of required 
study and has not had any training in the use of the dictionary or any con- 
tact with non-fiction prose. In most cases he comes to the end of the 2nd 
year and has used nothing but books equipped with notes and vocabulary. 
To pick up a native book in economics would startle him. 5. In graduate 
work in social science or government it has been noted that students are 
stumped if good subjects are suggested to them involving such a progres- 
sive country as Sweden. In our present system it would take a student two 
years to learn Swedish, so he gives up his subject. If he were given the 
chance to acquire Swedish in a three months course, that would attract 
him. 2. The definition of culture must be enlarged. It is now taken to mean 
literature, and the essay or discussion article is not given any recognition 
as culture, whereas if it is a good essay, it is as cultural as the short story. 
At present, students are given an exclusive diet of short stories in their 
early experience, with drama and novels later, and an occasional cultural 
reader which is dull most of the time and mainly factual, therefore low in 
cultural value because it is a compilation of facts, much like the World 


Almanac. 
Review of Objectives and Their Order 


12. The discussion leads to the acceptance of these objectives in our 
teaching; a certain amount of spoken knowledge, conversation on class room 
material freely maintained and with good accent, understanding a lecture 
in the foreign language given by a native, knowledge of grammar and syn- 
tax, of literature, of historical background, of development of thought and 
living as a basis of international understanding, also, a specialized vocabu- 
lary for research to the point of ability to pick up foreign periodicals. These 
are considered far beyond possibility for a 3 hour course lasting 2 years. It 
could not be done unless we broke up our teaching into areas, just oral, or 
just literature, or just civilization, or just language as a tool for research. 
15. It is agreed that 180 hours of instruction given 15 hours a week for 12 
weeks will accomplish more than when strung out for two years. 11. “I 
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agree about the terrible results of the Modern Foreign Language Study. 
My favorite remark is that it was the Munich for language teaching in the 
U.S.” The right method would be to reach a command of spoken language 
in the freshman year and then build up on that all kinds of programs during 
the 2nd year. Increasing interest would thus grow out os the interest in talk- 
ing. 13. To support this order of progress, at Northwestern instead of 3% to 
5% taking German conversation as formerly, now 60% do so because con- 
versation is introduced in the last two quarters of the beginning year. The 
students then want to continue although many are premedics. 15. It is main- 
tained that the oral and aural beginning carries over better than the present 
grammar method, for the conviction grows among students that here is what 
people use and speak, and “I can learn it too.” 10. ‘‘Reading knowledge is 
public enemy No. 1.’’ 2. Our recent history has shown that we became dis- 
couraged as we saw our time reduced to two years. So we accepted the 
reading approach but even then enrollments dropped. We tried to remedy 
the situation by making the course too easy, trying to gain friends by di- 
luting the study, using simplified texts, sowing Perrichon in abundance, 
and limiting ourselves to reading fiction, and fabricated cultural readers. 


Integration 


16. It seems desirable to break up our language isolationism in college 
by putting the courses of other departments on our list for our majors. 
Other departments would then require a reading course on top of a speak- 
ing course, thus giving a history major, for example, a necessary part of his 
equipment. 9. The idea is submitted that French and History form a more 
integrated unit than Spanish and French. 14. Pennsylvania already offers 
an undergraduate major in Spanish with contributory courses in anthropol- 
ogy, history, geography, political science, and sociology. Plans are being 
made to build up a similar area of concentration in French and German. 


Additional Improvements 


Grammar should not be concentrated all at the beginning, but be distrib- 
uted with the reading or speaking units throughout. However toward 
end of the course, it is agreed that a review of grammar is to be recom- 
mended for correctness and accuracy in speaking. 12. The psychological 
process seems to be: (a) you hear first, hence understanding; (b) you then 
speak; (c) you see it written, hence reading; (d) last you write it. But in 
order of importance for use, these would be rearranged (a) reading, (b) un- 
derstanding, (c) speaking, (d) writing. However understanding and speak- 
ing must be paired, and from these the student would get the impetus for 
reading and writing, which must also be paired. All voiced condemnation 
of the two year limit as a dependable measure of achievement. It would 
be better for some central bureau, state or national, to make the student 
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prove his qualifications at a certain level in any language. The army is not 
interested in smatterings. 


Phonetic and Phonemic Transcriptions 


6. The phonemic system of writing sounds attempts to show all the rel- 
evant oral distinctiveness of the language, including pitch and intonation. 
It has met with hostility in the familiar foreign languages since the phone: 
mic runs different from spelling habits. Students at Brown refused to accept 
Italian on phonemic basis, showing hostility to any but the 26 usual letters 
of the alphabet. However mimicry is important, phonographic records use- 
ful, especially those in which there is a pause after each word or sound dur- 
ing which the student can hear himself imitate. On the whole, present feel- 
ing is opposed to phonemics, as it was in the past to phonetics, the cause 
being either inertia or unwillingness. 


The Two Year Requirement 


In answer to the question: Should the present college requirement in 
language be dropped? sentiment was divided. Dean Doyle was in favor. 
12. It was reported that at Middlebury, it has been dropped and that stu- 
dent registrations in language have not varied more than 10%, probably 
meaning that the poorer students have disappeared from these courses. A 
strong preference was indicated that the language requirement be made 
by departments outside of language as part of their equipment for speciali- 
zation. 2. It was pointed out that if the student waits till he majors, he will 
then need the intensive course to catch up. He may not be able to spend two 
years for this, but he can certainly give 3 months. Some universities might 
be willing to give him a quarter’s credit for such work. 

7. In objection to dropping the requirement, we were reminded that 
math was dropped and now we are finding out that we cannot do without 
it. Preference is indicated for keeping the requirement till we are able to 
develop sure aptitude tests. These often fail because of certain dislikes for 
disciplines set up earlier, largely in high school. 


Oral Practice 


There was no doubt about our unanimous agreement that “the study of 
grammar should be preceded by a period of practical usage.”’ It was not 
desirable to postpone grammar too long, however, but fit it into units re- 
lated to the conversation. 13. In this connection strong objection was raised 
to the present fill-in type of exercises. They focus wrongly, the student ap- 
proaching them as a puzzle, or like the solving of a problem. Much less arti- 
ficial is informal exchange between persons by natural conversation. 
Strongly recommended is the memorizing of dialogues. 3. We were re- 
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minded of Leonard Bloomfield’s ‘“‘Outline Guide for the Practical Study of 
Foreign Languages,’ published by the Linguistic Society of America, 
Waverly Press, Baltimore, 1942. 


Phonograph Records 


15. The Decca Company is preparing new sets in a number of modern 
languages. After experimentation, they substituted trained actors for the 
registering of dialogues instead of professors of the language. A book goes 
with the set of records, so that the student has a visual and aural associa- 
tion. 5. It was also suggested that since leading broadcast companies are 
required by law to make transcripts of their overseas broadcasts, NBC or 
CBS be asked to cooperate with language societies and furnish at cheap 
rates quantities of selected records. These could be used by students for 
homework. Talking films could also be used in class, and would have the 
same advantage of repetition as the record. They could be flashed 3 or 4 
times till all the students caught on. 


The Dictionary 


17. (In this connection, see the article by H. Kurz, Problem of the 
Dictionary, in the January 1943 number of ML/.) Teachers are disinclined 
to drop individual text vocabularies, substituting a dictionary. This has 
even led to the invention of visible vocabularies, almost interlinear transla- 
tions, providing copious footnote translations for a large part of text. The 
effect of this is to be deplored, even though admittedly it saves the student 
a lot of time, but robs him of the habit of active acquisition of words. 14. 
It was objected that teachers themselves are not dependably accurate in 
matters of vocabulary, not even textbook editors, as many careful publish- 
ers have to insist on a number of retypings of the end vocabulary when a 
check of each definition discovers numberless errors. The compromise was 
suggested that we abolish all visible vocabularies but continue the end 
vocabularies. 17. The suggestion was made that a separate first year vocabu- 
lary could be published to fit the standard first year needs and that texts 
could then appear without end vocabularies, but amply provided with foot- 
notes to take care of words not included in this general list. The majority 
agreed that for second year, all students should have experience with the 
dictionary. 12. Successful experience with French paper-bound books was 
reported. 2. It was strongly urged that in any certification of a student’s 
ability in a tongue there should be involved his going up against the lan- 
guage as it exists with the only aids he can expect when he is an independent 
worker. He should learn to use the dictionary now, but in our present courses, 
he can have 2, 4, 6, even 8 semesters of foreign language and never meet 
unvocabularized materials. 
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The Coming Language Boom 


3. There is a tremendous development in language instruction not gen- 
erally known because our language associations have not taken the lead in 
meeting the emergency. The Army has therefore organized for its manifold 
needs. Some 2500 specialists have been commissioned from civilian life, from 
the rank of Captain to that of Lt. Colonel. These are sent to college for 
three months where the major part of their instruction will be in languages, 
all intensive courses. However, this is a mere drop in the bucket, a part of a 
much vaster program within the Army Specialist Division, whereby 250,000 
men are to be sent back to the colleges for the acquisition of languages. The 
Army realizes that the language problem is one of the most difficult they 
have to solve. These 250,000 men will have 9 months in college, plus 3 more 
for intensive language preparation, and will then be commissioned as 2nd 
Lieutenants and sent overseas. Such a vast language program ties up the 
language teaching facilities of our major universities. 12. Very strong ob- 
jection is made to the previous statement that the language associations 
have not taken the lead in offering their cooperation in this emergency. The 
President of the American Association of Teachers of French had talks in 
September 1942 with Dr. Studebaker’s office, offering AATF cooperation 
either with the Office of Education or with the Armed Forces. The proposi- 
tion could not be handled. Letters to authorities in the Army met with a 
polite brush-off. (Anent this, see Editor Zeydel’s end note to the Berrien 
article in MLJ for May.) 3. It was pointed out that cooperating institutions 
are chosen not for their language teaching facilities only but because staff 
is available to give regional or area material as well. 


The One Good Story of the Conference 


It was related by Dr. Cowan almost in confidence, but here it goes any- 
way. One day one of the big boys of the war department called up the office 
of the ACLS and announced that more than 200 men were to be prepared 
for work in country X and would require instruction in that language. What 
language? The war department said Chinese. Could it be done? ACLS asked 
when the men were leaving. The War Department said in two weeks. ACLS 
gulped at the prospect of Chinese in two weeks and said that it would be 
done. Here is the way they solved this neat little poser in language instruc- 
tion. They got a technical linguist who knew no Chinese and gave him a 
batch of informants. They worked together organizing the course. By the 
time the men were ready to embark, the course was ready for distribution. 
Intensive instruction was given en route, with the informants supervised by 
the linguist. By the time the men got to Chungking, they had the ground 
work they needed to start operations. 
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Miscellaneous 


7. Definite objection is registered to the relegation of teacher training 
to educational departments entirely. Subject matter should be the main 
issue. The school of education should cooperate in an advisory capacity with 
the major departments concerned for purposes of correlation and for such 
services as such a school can render. But the majoring department should 
be in actual charge of the preparation of the student for teaching a subject. 

5. We are not getting sufficiently conscious of entering upon a world 
situation in which Americans will have to participate in the most responsi- 
ble fashion in activities in all different areas of an increasingly global civili- 
zation. This means that we shall have to develop the capacity, which our 
college people have not hitherto possessed to any considerable extent, to 
understand different mentalities and different approaches in a concept of 
one united world. Of course in such a desirable development, language is the 
most important key to an expanded activity, but language departments will 
have to work closely with the social scientist. 

3. “Mind you, the Army wants every man to have a command of two 
languages.” 

Conclusions 


There are very many to draw and they do not have to be enumerated 
for the thoughtful reader. The temporal notion (two years) of language ac- 
quisition will be replaced by something more accurate and dependable. The 
need for language as an essential implement was never greater than in the 
decades that lie ahead. The intensive process of learning a new tongue will 
become the universal practice if it is proved that by it students learn to 
speak. This concentration in a shorter period with definite acquisition for 
use in foreign areas will be accompanied by many reforms in our text ma- 
terials and will involve an ever expanding use of informants, phonograph 
records, talking pictures. More and more, the former summer vacation will 
be devoted, even for high school youngsters to the intensive process of 
learning languages. There will be not only a strong emphasis on speaking, 
but also a correlation with the social sciences in selecting materials for read- 
ing so that the living foreign country will emerge as a completed concept. 
Languages will thus be acquired in shorter periods with the definite purpose 
of application overseas in global enterprise. Chinese, Russian, Japanese, 
and even less far spread tongues like Dutch, Swedish, Polish, etc., will take 
their place by the familiar French and German. This type of practical in- 
struction will include even more learners than we have at present in foreign 
languages, and their numbers will continue to grow. The process need not 
involve a sacrifice of cultural aims for selected students whose endowment 
leads them to specialization in literature and to preference for aesthetic and 
philosophic values. 





A Free Reading Program in the Foreign 
Languages 


VicToR COUTANT 
University School, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—Free reading should be encouraged, time should be allotted for it out of 
assigned periods, and consultation with students should help reach agreement as to amount, 
quality and type.) 


OST high school and college courses in foreign languages, whatever else 

they may aspire to do, either stress or presume the ability to read. 
This is an ability which a high school student may acquire to a superlative 
degree in three years and one which he may retain a long time after, even 
when he has neglected to keep up his reading through other pressures or 
through lack of opportunity to borrow suitable books. And yet one criticism 
of our work in foreign languages has been that many students do not achieve 
this ability during their time of exposure. This criticism is often enough 
made of the English program and may be a valid criticism of our whole 
school and college program. 

Before I begin a discussion of reading in foreign language courses let me 
summarize briefly for the benefit of foreign language teachers a description 
of a school reading program in the University School of the Ohio State 
University.! This study covers all reading done by students of a certain 
class in three years, summer and school seasons, which was undertaken un- 
assigned and without the responsibility of reporting in school. Records of 
reading were kept by each student and discussed in conference with the 
teacher. Of course not all titles could be so discussed. Criteria for student 
choices were variety of subject matter, of types, of nationality, and of 
period. Increasing maturity was evident in the choices and comprehension 
as the students grew. The program seemed to satisfy to a high degree the 
needs, interests, and abilities of the students. Of special interest to the 
foreign language teacher is the fact that readings in French were recorded 
by students and listed by the authors of the study. Readings in German and 
Latin were at the time too few to be accorded listing as such. 

This writer, as a colleague of the investigators, wishes to clarify the re- 
lationships in the Language Arts area of the University School as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the more special subject. The area had one office in 
common. Reading records were available and accessible to each instructor. 
French, German, and Latin reading records were kept separately by the 
instructors concerned, but free readings in the foreign languages were also 


1 LaBrant, Lou L., and Heller, Frieda M. An Evaluation of Free Reading in Grades Seven 
to Twelve, Inclusive. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University Press, 1939. My summary 1s 
concerned with grades 10 through 12. 
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recorded by the student in the general reading folder of that student. The 
members of the area had all at one time or another participated in the 
General Language course, the best common meeting ground for sharing ~ 
ideas and testing doctrinal disagreements. This writer also shared the 
teaching of the Foreign Cultures course with members of the Social Studies 
area and has also taught English. He is satisfied that the reading program 
of the area not only does justice to the student in other respects but also 
allows him ample freedom in chooosing for himself books in foreign languages 
which will be respected by the English teacher and which will enable him 
to make valuable contributions to discussions in the English class. The 
chairmanship of the area is rotated among the members. Further, the 
English teachers often give the sample lessons in General Language when 
a foreign language teacher is not available. 

The library too is worthy of mention. Its emphasis is on the number of 
individual titles rather than on numerous copies of a few classics. Con- 
temporary material, while not exclusively stressed, is better represented 
than in many high school libraries. The foreign language library, including 
the Latin, not only has adequate representation in group readings for 
technical purposes but is swiftly building toward possessing individual cop- 
ies of all suitable foreign language books published by American firms for 
individual choices. Each year new titles are added. 

The experience of the school in the foreign language area has been that 
group readings, grammar study, writing, speaking, and drills take so much 
time that little is left for free readings in the first year (Grade Ten). The 
few readings undertaken are more for the purpose of beginning the free 
reading program in foreign language than to augment the English program 
in terms of worth-while content. Readings in German, for instance, occur 
exclusively in the Oxford Easy Reading Texts. In the second year, notably 
in French, more progress is made toward realizing the aim of equivalence. 
In Latin the rate of progress is slow, and outside readings are exclusively 
in collateral books in English. In German it is only at the end of the year 
that anything approaching valid content in terms of the student’s reading 
maturity is done. The writer, a teacher of German, feels keenly that this is 
an adverse criticism of the development in German but does not see any 
way out as yet. He works very little with free reading in German II 
nowadays. 

é It is in the third year that the free reading program flourishes. Here it is 
in French and German, and sometimes too in Latin, that students will 
choose titles for home reading. The term “free” refers to the student’s 
choice of what he reads (even here in consultation with the teacher, or on 
the teacher’s recommendation), not to whether he shall read or not. 
Amount, kind, maturity, length of the work, content, are determined by 
the abilities, needs, interests and time available of the student. I have 
had students with considerable time at their disposal who entered whole- 
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heartedly on a reading program and others who, wishing to do so, could | 


not find the time to do more than a little. At the present time the heavy 
war program seems likely to cut down on free reading as well as to drive 
it toward military topics and social study interests. In the past a study 
of German literature has been an incentive toward exploration of the 
German classics. Counseling with students on choices and subsequent 
discussion has tended to follow more or less the lines of the Progressive 
Education publication of Louise Rosenblatt.? 

Among the French authors mentioned in the LaBrant and Heller study’ 
are: About, Augier, Bordeaux, Cauvain, Daudet, France, Halévy, Hémon, 
Hugo, Lamartine, Maupassant, Mérimée, Moliére, Prévost, Sardou, and 
Rostand. Others to be added from subsequent reading records include 
Flaubert, Zola, Balzac, Beaumarchais, and Voltaire. Readings are often 
conducted on a plan to study an era or a type. I give two records in French, 
the first exploratory, the second involving a set of plans as part of the whole. 


TABLE I. EXPLORATORY 


Duval—Histoire de la Littérature Francaise 

Young, C. E. (editor)—Anthology of French Lyric Poetry 
Lavisse—Histoire de France 

Anonymous—Chanson de Roland 

Cons—A nthologie de la Littérature de la Renaissance Frangaise 
Cheron, P.—(CEuvres Poétiques de Boileau 

Abry, Audic, Crouzet—Histoire Illustrée de la Littérature Francaise 
Lanson et Tuffraud—Manuel d’ Histoire de la Littérature Francaise 
Schinz, Robert, Giroud—Nouvelle Anthologie Francaise 

Prévost, l’Abbe—Manon Lescaut 

Beaumarchais—Barbier de Seville 

Moliére—Three Plays, Tartuffe, Scapin, Ecole des Femmes 
Deval—Tovarich 

Hugo—Hernani 

Musset—On Ne Badine Pas avec l’Amour 

Maupassant—Contes 


TABLE II. CHRONOLOGICAL READINGS IN FRENCH LITERATURE 


Anonymous—Chanson de Roland 
Anonymous—A ucassin et Nicolette 
Villon—Ballade des Dames des Temps Jadis 
Villon—Je Connais Tout fors que Moimeme 
Villon—Lay ou plustost Rondeau 
Villon—Ballade @ Marie 

Anonymous—Les Trois Bossus 
Anonymous—L’A vocat Pathelin 
Duval—Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise 
Des Granges et Towles—Histoire de la Civilisation Francaise 
Lavisse—Histoire de France 


2 Literature as Exploration. New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. 
3 Page 157. 
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b 
‘ould | Schinz, Robert, Giroud—Nouvelle Anthologie Frangaise 
Braunschvig—WNotre Littérature Etudiée dans les Textes 


eavy 
7 Duval—Histoire de la Littérature Francaise 


arive Cons—A nthologie Litterairc de la Renatssance Francaise 
tudy Chéron—Céurres Poétiques de N. Boileau 
the Badaire—Précis de Littérature Francaise 
uent Des Granges—Morceaux Choisis des Auteurs Francaise 
sive Lanson et Tuffraud—Manuel d’Histoire de la Littérature Francaise 
Nitze and Dargan—History of French Literature 
‘ Sévigné—Lettres 
ady Corneille—Le Cid 
non, Voltaire—Candide 
and Wade—FEighteenth Century French Literature 
lude Prévost—Manon Lescaut 
ften Bremer and Goodyear—Eighteenth Century French Plays, Introduction 
wil Regnard—Le Légataire Universel 
’ Voltaire—Zadig 
ole. Marivaux—Le Jeu del’ Amour et du Hasard 
Chausée—Le Préjuge a la Mode 
Lesage—T urcaret 


Beaumarchais—Figaro 

Gustave Flaubert—Madame Bovary 
Balzac—Eugénie Grandet 

Musset—On Ne Badine Pas avec l’Amour 
Loti—Pécheur d’Islande 

France—Le Livre de Mon Ami 
Becque—Les Corbeaux 

Hugo—Hernani 


These records are typical of a handfull of advanced readers in French 
III. Other records show declining amounts and quality in terms of ability, 
interest, and time available. Let us now turn to a German III reading 
record of a student who had done only slight reading up to the time he had 
begun to read about German civilization and literature in the third year. 


TABLE III. StImMULATED READINGS IN GERMAN 


Funk, editor—Zwei Moderne Einakter 
Fulda—Die Gegenkandidaten 
Freytag—Die Journalisten 
Lessing—Minna von Barnhelm 
Kleist—Prinz Friedrich von Homburg 
Lessing—Emilia Galotti 

Goethe—Die Leiden des Jungen Werthers 
Goethe—Clavigo 

Schiller—Wilhelm Tell 

Hebbel—Herodes und Mariamne 
Goethe—Egmont 

Keller—Kleider Machen Leute 
Hauptmann—Einsame Menschen 
Eichendorff—A us dem Leben eines Taugenichts 
Goethe—I phigenie auf Tauris 
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Another reading record from German III comes from a student who 
had always read well in English and had taken strides in German II toward 
mastery of German classical writings by reading Schiller’s Maria Stuart. 


TABLE IV. TRANSFER OF GOOD READING TO GERMAN AREA 


Riehl—K@6nig Karl und Morolf 
Schiller—W allensteins Tod 
Lessing—Emilia Galotti 

Lessing—Minna von Barnhelm 
Goethe—Die Leiden des Jungen Werthers 
Schiller—Don Karlos 

Kleist—Prinz Friedrich von Homburg 
Hebbel—A gnes Bernauer 
Hebbel—Herodes und Mariamne 

H. Mann—Der Untertan 


To show how sudden the onset of good and heavy reading in German III 
may be, let me cite some records from German II. Readings varied from 
three to six books a year, concentrating on Oxford Easy Reading Texts and 
fiction not much more advanced. The Kistner books, Leo Slezak’s Simt- 
liche Werke, and Sudermann’s Heimat represent exceptions, each occurring 
only once. 

Conclusions 


Reading ability in foreign language may be predicted to approach 
ability in English in the third year of the language closely enough that com- 
parable bulk and quality may be foreseen in many cases. Ability will not 


guarantee this, for individual interests and time available will differ 


greatly. Reading extensively flourishes when the program of the whole 
school encourages it. Extensive reading in the foreign languages must like- 
wise be encouraged by the teacher through keeping of records, allowing 
freedom of choice, pointing out the wide resources available in the school, 
and seeing to it that those resources are there through building up a library 
of individual copies of worth-while material. The allotment of time within 
the class period, especially at the outset is a wise procedure. Finally, those 
teachers of foreign languages who emphasize reading should realize that the 
true test of reading is, Do students read?, not, can they read well on 
standard examinations? 


“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 
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A Report on the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 


guages in the Il/linots Junior 


College Con ference 


Dorotuy P. SMITH 
North Park College, Chicago, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—Statistics and trends resulting from a questionnaire.) 


HE MATERIAL for this study was collected by sending a questionnaire 

to the twenty Junior Colleges which compose the Illinois Association of 
Junior Colleges. Seventeen replies were received. Fifteen of these con- 
tained some usable material and twelve gave total registration figures for 
their respective schools, which made it possible to figure percentages, giving 
the most significant results of the study. The twelve blanks used represent 
more than half the member-institutions and we are justified in considering 
that they represent a valid picture of the situation throughout the associa- 
tion. 

Let us consider first the languages which are taught. Four colleges teach 
only one language—Centralia and LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby teach only French, 
and Austin and Schurz Evening Junior Colleges teach only Spanish. Five 
teach two languages—Lyons, Morgan Park and Thornton teaching French 
and German, Frances Shimer teaching French and Spanish and Lincoln, 
German and Spanish. Seven others teach French, German and Spanish and 
North Park teaches these and Swedish in addition. Some changes were noted 
between last year and this year. For instance, Joliet did not teach Spanish 
last year but does now. Lincoln taught French last year but does not this 
year. 

Comparing the number of students of the various languages for last 
year and the current scholastic year, we see the following: 


COLLEGE FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 
41-42 42-43 41-42 42-43 41-42 42-43 
Blackburn 71 48 64 49 26 66 
Centralia 10 9 = ai ss il 
Chicago Junior Colleges 
Herz] 69 36 81 52 34 34 
Wilson 99 68 98 59 77 81 
Wright 103 73 113 64 115 110 
Austin — — — — 80 86 
Joliet 26 8 31 11 0 22 
Lincoln 4 0 7 2 12 21 
Lyons Township 42 29 19 26 -- — 
Morgan Park 55 34 50 36 _ = 
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COLLEGE FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 
4142 42-43 4142 42-43 41-42 243 

Morton 41 26 80 54 53 39 
North Park 50 28 45 32 63 77 
Frances Shimer 18 7 —< ae 29 22 
Springfield 29 7 30 30 60 35 
Thornton 22 23 29 33 — — 

Total 639 459 647 448 549 593 
Totals 1941-42 1942-43 
French 639 459 
German 647 448 
Spanish 549 593 
Swedish 24 35 

1859 1535 


The above tabuluation shows that there are fewer students taking lan- 
guage this year than last. But since registrations have changed radically in 
many schools, a clearer picture is obtained by citing percentages. The fol- 
lowing table shows the relative percentages for the twelve schools which 
reported registration figures. 


bad FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 
eae 41-42 42-43 41-42 42-43 41-42 42-43 
Blackburn 25.6 18.0 23.0 18.4 9.4 24.8 
Centralia *14.1 15.0 — — — = 
Herzl 5.9 4.4 6.9 6.3 2:9 4.2 
Wright 4.5 3.6 5.0 3.2 5.1 6.4 
Lincoln 33 0.0 5.5 1.9 9.4 20.2 
Lyons Township 20.6 14.6 "9.3 13.1 — = 
Morgan Park 20.0 14.6 18.2 15.1 _ — 
Morton re | 6.8 *13.9 14.1 9.2 10.2 
North Park 9.0 4.8 8.1 A ae 11.4 13.2 
Frances Shimer 19.4 5.5 oo -- 31.2 36.0 
Springfield 11.8 4.0 42.2 17.2 24.4 20.0 
Thornton *13.6 15.3 *17.9 22.0 — a 


* Asterisk indicates increase in percentage of students taking French and German. 


The tabulation shows that the percentage of students taking French and 
German is smaller in nearly every case and the percentage of students tak- 
ing Spanish is larger in every case except one. 

Is this then a matter for rejoicing on the part of the Spanish teachers? 
No, for further study shows that the language teachers are getting a smaller 
percentage of the total student enrollment. Last year 23.2 per cent of the 
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student body was studying some language. This year, in spite of increases 
in Spanish, only 21.8 per cent were studying language. 

Referring to the increase in the study of Spanish we may state the 
change in two different ways. Of all students studying language, the per- 
centages were distributed as follows for the year 1941-42. 


French 36.1 
German 36.4 
Spanish 27.5 
100.0 (all students studying language) 





For the current year— 
French 29.1 
German 34.3 
Spanish 36.6 
100.0 (all students studying language) 


Stating this tendency another way, the total registration of the twelve 
schools studied is 5055, while registration last year was 6149. The registra- 
tion for this year is 82% of registration last year. However, the registration 
this year in French is 62% of last year’s, in German 73% of last year’s and 
in Spanish 103% of last year’s. 

So far we have been considering only the outlook as of today and we find 
it not too cheerful for any language teacher and distinctly gloomy for teach- 
ers of French. Another item on the questionnaire was designed to give us a 
glimpse into the future. The question was: ‘‘Number of students beginning 
study of language.” 

A study of the replies to this question reveals the following items: 


Those beginning language study represent for the year 1941-42, 


for French 3.7% of total registration 


for German 5.3% “ & . 
for Spanish 4.7% “ “ ¥ 


Those beginning language study in the year 1942—43 represent 


for French 2.8% of total registration 
for German 4.8% “ . 
for Spanish 5.4% “ “ ” 


In spite of the fractional increase in per cent of students taking Spanish, 
the tendency noted for all students exists also when beginners only are con- 
sidered. Beginners last year (834) were 13.6% of total registration; this year 
beginners (654) represent 12.9% of total registration. So that again we see a 
smaller number of students, who are a smaller proportion of the total en- 
rollment. 
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Using the same sort of comparison made previously we find, when con- 


sidering beginners only: 


(Total registration for this year 82.4% of last year’s) 


French registration “ “ >’ oa |= “ 
German “ s © 6 74.6% 4% & « 
Spanish ° s © & 95.5% % « “ 


Comparing the current to the previous year, it is apparent that the pro- 


portion of total registration taking language of any kind has decreased and 
the proportion taking French or German has decreased. While the propor- 
tion taking Spanish has increased, the future outlook even for Spanish is 
not favorable because this increase in proportion, which is 25 per cent for 
Spanish students at all levels, is only 15 per cent for the beginning level. 
The ratio of increase of Spanish study is already lessening and it may be 
that the next year or two will find Spanish also reflecting the general trend 
away from language study. 

Several questions suggest themselves in connection with this tendency. 
Is this merely a war-time manifestation, due to the emphasis on technical 
subjects? Or are there other reasons? What can we as language teachers do 
to change the situation? What should teachers of French do? Must we all 
prepare to teach Spanish? Or would it be better to try to learn to bea 
welder? Some discussion of these questions and related points would be of 
interest and it is hoped that each of you will express his views. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!” 
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Pronunciation Plateaus 


LURLINE V. SIMPSON 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


(Author’s summary.—Suggested devices for stimulating advancement in pronunciation in 
second year French classes.) 


MPROVEMENT in pronunciation is ordinarily rapid in the first weeks 

of the beginning French course. The subject has the lure and perhaps 
the terror of the unknown. Effort is intense and achievement gratifying. 
This satisfactory progress of the first year too frequently drifts into a static 
period in the second. Pronunciation ability either “freezes” or sags into 
actual retrogression. The days when the class could drill unremittingly on 
exact sounds have yielded to the necessity of practice on grammatical 
usage. Familiarity breeds inattention in both teacher and student as long 
as the French is intelligible. 

It is during this second year that the student begins to develop faults of 
pronunciation. He becomes careless of consonantal placement, and his 
diligently acquired “‘r’” degenerates either to a western growl or an eastern 
mute. Syllabification suffers, and the student lapses into the English habit 
of pronouncing consonants with the preceding instead of the following 
vowel. The vowels themselves lose their distinct qualities. Nasals particu- 
larly level down to one favorite, either 6 or 4. Released from the discipline 
of repeating words and phrases after the teacher, the pupil reverts to the 
English mode of syllable stress, until the smooth cadence of French rhythm 
becomes an iambic staccato. At best the second year is a plateau. At worst 
it is a slough; and the last state is worse than the first. 

The second year teacher must be alert to recognize the onset of these 
insidious habits and exercise unceasing vigilance to combat them. The fol- 
lowing simple suggestions for method may be helpful. 

Devote a few minutes a day to practice on pure sounds. Phonetic sym- 
bols may be introduced for the vowels to induce exact rendition divorced 
from prejudices associated with orthographic groups. The rapid repetition 
of the sounds represented by the vowel triangle can be used as a sort of 
“setting up exercise’ to open the class period. Practice on such phrases as 
“un inconstant”’ forces differentiation among nasals. 

Provide some carefully planned procedure for improving phrasing, link- 
ing, and intonation. This is the chief advantage of the imitation of instruc- 
tional records, if these are available. If not, the teacher will continue to 
serve as model. Memorizing short selections of either prose or verse will pro- 
mote this end, along with many other advantages such as disguising the 
tedium of repetition, learning words in sense groups, and eliminating trans- 
lation. Continuation of dictation exercises will focus attention on exact 
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sounds while contributing more than any other device to the correlation of 
eye, ear, inflectional forms, and sense. A more ambitious project was devel- 
oped by one teacher, who transformed her class into a “talking choir.” 

A commonly assigned standard of pronunciation is that the student’s 
French should be comprehensible to a Frenchman. Application of this norm 
leads to a salutary corrective device: that of indicating what idea the pupil’s 
faulty pronunciation conveys to the native. For example, the pupil who 
shamelessly admits, “Je suis un pou fatigué’’ (peu) or who irrelevantly as- 
serts, “J’ai quinze Anes” (ans) or precociously insists, “J’ai femme” (faim) 
or has his traveling American leap into a taxi exclaiming, ‘‘A la guerre!” 
(gare) or who makes unfilial references to his ‘‘fou pére” (feu) or who raises 
“le coup aux lévres” (la coupe) or who weds “une jeune fille sans dos”’ (dot) 
or who reports the miraculous properties of the five loaves and ‘‘doux 
poison,” or who inexplicably “baise le store” (baisse) or uncomplainingly 
pays one hundred instead of five dollars—to say nothing of the boy study- 
ing Le livre de mon ami who related that the grandmother “‘a tiré deux mate- 
lots (matelas) de son lit’’—is easily convinced that he has not merely been 
guilty of mispronunciation, but that he has said something else, frequently 
something ludicrous, damaging, or even scandalous. 

Whatever methods be adopted, the important fact remains that a con- 
stant if gentle pressure must be applied to counteract the tendency of the 
second year plateau, to maintain the ground won in the initial climb, and to 
reward the third year with pinnacles of near perfection. 
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Languages in the Post-war World 


Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


(Author's summary.—American attitude toward languages is a symptom of our attitude toward 
world problems. Linguistic isolationism and linguistic imperialism must give way to linguistic 
collaboration if we are to convince other nations of our own desire for peace and equality 
among nations. The post-war world will open fields of opportunity to people who are linguisti- 
cally equipped to take advantage of them.) 


REVIEWER for a New York daily, reviewing a Malay grammer, 

prefaces his statements with this remark: ‘‘Sometimes I think how 
wonderful it would be to walk into International House and address its 
inmates in each of their 29 different tongues.” Despite the fact that I have 
recently been engaged in the work of compiling a book in which some 40 
modern spoken tongues are described more or less at length, and could 
therefore at least attempt the interesting experiment he suggests, my mis- 
sion tonight is to speak to you about them, not in them. 

There is a very picturesque expression used in certain European coun- 
tries to describe anyone who pleads a cause in which he is personally inter- 
ested. It is “Cicero pro domo sua.” If tradition is right, it seems that on one 
occasion there was up before the Roman Senate a bill involving the con- 
fiscation of several pieces of private property. Cicero made a very eloquent 
speech against the bill, and the latter was defeated. It later transpired 
that among the pieces of property that would have been taken from their 
owners if the bill had gone through there was a house owned by Cicero. The 
orator’s impassioned oration, which had been written into the records with 
an official title, was at once rebaptized by the Roman populace ‘Cicero on 
behalf of his own house.” 

I do not know whether the story is true or not; but it is true that the 
charge of “Cicero pro domo sua,” or its English equivalent, is very often 
raised against language teachers who plead on behalf of the study of foreign 
tongues in America. People shrug their shoulders and say: ‘‘They are doing 
it to save their own jobs.” While this may be partly true, the fact is lost 
sight of that the motivation of the language teacher in advocating the study 
of foreign languages need not at all be, and generally is not, exclusively or 
even primarily selfish; he may uphold the study of his subject because he is 
genuinely convinced that it will be of tremendous help in winning the war, 
and that languages will be indispensable in the post-war world. 

The importance of a knowledge of languages in connection with war- 
fare has already been abundantly pointed out. We need refer only to the 
Government’s continual and increasing need for language experts, to the 


’ An address delivered before the student body of International House in New York, on 
March 14, 1943, 
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setting up of language courses for our troops overseas, to the constant refer- 
ences appearing in the daily press to the use to which languages are put by 
those of our soldiers who are fortunate enough to be equipped with them, 
and to the fact that the President himself found it expedient to address the 
people of France and French North Africa directly and in French at the 
outset of one of our most important military campaigns. 

What I should like you to consider specially tonight is not so much the 
immediate, practical aspect of languages in global warfare, as the need and 
function of languages in the global peace to come. 

Viewed in the light of that peace, the problem of our attitude toward 
languages assumes the aspect of a symptom, a reflection of our mental atti- 
tude toward all of the world’s international problems. 

Many international experts are agreed that three choices, and only 
three, will present themselves to the American people at the close of the war. 
The first is a return to isolationism pure and simple, to the policy of ‘‘mind- 
ing our own business,” the fruits of which we are reaping in the present 
war. ‘“‘Let us save the American way of living for ourselves, and leave the 
rest of the world to stew in its own juice!” is the general attitude of the iso- 
lationists. 

Fortunately for ourselves and the rest of the world, there are not many 
isolationists left. The advances of mechanical civilization, and particularly 
the development of the airplane, make it clear even to the most rabid iso- 
lationist that this course is impractical, that we must reckon in terms of 
other nations, of other peoples, of the world at large. 

The second alternative is that of imperialism, political and linguistic. 
Distressing signs of both have appeared of late. In the linguistic field, the 
overt or implied slogan of the neo-imperialists seems to be: “This is going 
to be a British-and-American-patrolled world. Let all the others learn Eng- 
lish.”” How true the political and military part of this statement may be, 
we are in no position to determine at the present time. Linguistically, it is 
true perhaps that English is strategically situated to become a world tongue, 
by reason of the number and distribution of its speakers, its comparative 
grammatical simplicity, and its fortunate blending of the major elements 
of two of the most important language groups, the Germanic and the Ro- 
mance. But it is also true that it is at a tremendous disadvantage by reason 
of its complexities of spelling and pronunciation, so that a compromise 
with the learners along the line of a simplification of spelling would seem to 
be in order before the use of English as an international auxiliary tongue 
could become effective. But far more important on the negative side, to my 
mind, is the implication of superiority and political and military dominance 
that the statement of our linguistic imperialists involves. Other nations, 
other peoples, other speakers, may easily resent it, even to the point of re- 
jecting the entire proposition. Even granting (and I am not at all sure that 
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I do) that it is possible and desirable to teach the world English, the proc- 
ess, to be effective, must be persuasive, not compulsory. This means that 
it must be slow, ranging over a period of many years, perhaps of centuries. 
And while it is going on, we would remain faced with the problem of existing 
language diversities. 

The third alternative is that of friendly and open collaboration with 
other nations, in the political-economic, and therefore necessarily in the 
linguistic field. But this means a policy of give-and-take. It means that we 
must approach other nations’ viewpoints and habits of thought if we ex- 
pect them to approach ours. And this, in turn, means that we must learn 
their languages if we expect them to learn ours. 

Our country’s linguistic policy in the past has been mainly of the iso- 
lationist-imperialistic description. Even in pre-war days, foreign-language 
study in the United States was on a much smaller scale than in any nation 
of comparable importance. For this there was some excuse in the fact that 
we were separated from other continents and first-rate powers by two vast 
oceans, and that our economy was more largely self-sufficient than that of 
most other countries. Nevertheless, the effects of linguistic isolationism 
often made themselves felt. It often caused us the loss of business in foreign 
markets (particularly Latin-American ones), which gave the preference to 
those of our competitors who spoke their languages. Its effects transpired 
in the more or less veiled dislike of polite natives of countries to which our 
tourists and commercial representatives went with an attitude of superi- 
ority which was reflected in their complete ignorance of the country’s 
tongue. It led to cases of confusion and misinformation, resulting from the 
fact that our diplomatic and consular representatives often were sent to 
nations of which they did not know the language. It led to the unsatisfac- 
tory mental attitude whereby many Americans chose to regard themselves 
as ‘“God’s own country,” and all other lands as peopled by benighted for- 
eigners. The culmination came with the outbreak of war, global war, which 
to cite a newspaper heading, “found the United States completely un- 
equipped and unprepared in vital languages,’’ so that war language courses 
in Malay, Japanese, Arabic, Persian, and even such relatively popular 
tongues as French, German and Italian had to be improvised overnight, 
often with Government sponsorship, and with remarkably satisfactory re- 
sults, considering the limited time and the difficulty of the enterprise. These 
courses, incidentally, exploded once and for all the time-honored belief 
that “Americans can’t learn foreign languages.” 

What is the present situation? There is a peculiar and glaring contra- 
diction in official action with regard to language studies. On the one hand, 
we note the Government sponsorship of special language courses for the 
armed forces, the constant and insistent call for language specialists, or 
even simply for people who know languages, as when young women with a 
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knowledge of French, German, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, 
Chinese or Japanese are urged to join the WAC, or when the Civil Service 
offers an emergency examination for people who can handle German, Italian 
and Portuguese. We see the President using a foreign tongue in addressing 
a foreign nation; Mrs. Roosevelt urging the study of Spanish for govern- 
ment workers in her daily column, and then herself setting the good ex- 
ample; the Vice-President speaking at a luncheon in very acceptable Rus- 
sian and Spanish; the Secretary of Labor telling the young women of the 
Nation that “technical courses are not enough; pursue the fine arts, lan- 
guages, history, and all the humanities”; the Mayor of New York City ad- 
vocating the teaching of more language and more languages, including 
Chinese, Japanese and Russian, in the City’s high schools. 

On the other side of the ledger, we note that where the Army has taken 
over the educational facilities of our colleges and universities, language 
teaching has been largely banned, presumably on the ground that our future 
officers have no time for languages. Worse yet, we note that in universities, 
colleges and even high schools which still remain under civilian control, 
the authorities have been officially advised to put their language teachers 
at the work of learning and teaching physics, chemistry, mathematics and 
shop-work, because “‘these are essential pre-war courses,”’ while languages, 
presumably, are not. A colleague of mine, who is a linguist of international 
fame and practically the country’s sole expert in one of the world’s least- 
known, yet strategically important languages showed me the other day the 
physics notebook out of which she was patiently learning her new assign- 
ment, and remarked that in her particular University all language programs 
had been cut in half, and the language professors turned into improvised 
semi-physicists and semi-chemists. Equally disquieting are statements such 
as the one made recently by Wendell Willkie when asked how many Rus- 
sians were learning English: ‘“‘Certainly more than are learning Russian in 
this country!” was his immediate and very straightforward reply. Generally 
descriptive of the situation is the slightly hopeless statement recently made 
by my colleague Professor Nicolson while addressing the girl students of 
Vassar: “‘In the post-war period trained people will have to go all over 
the world to carry out the work of reconstruction. They must know the 
languages and cultures of foreign peoples; and there will be no time to educate 
men for this work.’’ Why not, we wonder. Is education in the purely mechani- 
cal aspects of warfare so exclusive as to leave absolutely no room for the type 
of instruction that not only contributes mightily to the winning of the war, 
but is peculiarly fitted for the global way of life that is to follow? 

I have outlined the many past and present disadvantages of linguistic 
isolationism and imperialism. The advantages of linguistic collaborationism 
are equally numerous and striking. We all know from personal experience 
how much the ability to speak in the other fellow’s tongue, even brokenly 
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and incorrectly, contributes to the fostering of friendly relations. Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek relates the incident of one of Doolittle’s fliers who came 
down on Chinese soil, knowing only one word of Chinese—the word for 
“American”; that word was his passport, his safe-conduct, and the key to 
the hearts of all the Chinese with whom he cam: in contact. It is no accident 
that our most successful diplomatic representatives are people like Nelson 
Johnson, Minister to Australia, whose press description runs as follows: 
“With his extraordinary background and linguistic ability, he has never 
been more useful than at present’”’; while of an unsuccessful candidate for 
a high diplomatic post this statement is quoted in connection with his per- 
sonal preference for an English-speaking rather than a Spanish-speaking 
country: “‘I understand the language is the same, and I don’t speak foreign 
languages.’’ Winston Churchill, speaking at the Commons after Casablanca, 
remarked: “Certainly British and American experts and their political chiefs 
gain an enormous advantage by the fact that they can interchange thoughts 
so easily, freely and frequently by the same medium of speech.” Shall we 
not add as a corollary to this statement that the same advantage can be 
gained by any diplomatic representative who knows foreign languages? 

The post-war world, we hope, will behold commerciz., political and eco- 
nomic relations among the nations ona scale far superior to anything yet 
known. The languages that are now badly needed for war will be far more 
imperatively needed for peace, if we are to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for economic betterment that the peace will bring in its wake. From 
a narrowly selfish standpoint, for the sake of our future commercial eco- 
nomic and diplomatic relations, even for the sake of the enjoyment we shall 
derive from our trips as tourists to foreign lands that the airplane will make 
easily accessible, it behooves us to become linguistically-minded. 

From the standpoint of international collaboration and world peace, if 
we want our relations with other countries to be of the variety that leads 
to friendship and good feeling, and not of the kind that breeds new hatreds 
and wars, we must take care to put those relations on a basis of equality 
and mutual respect. Equality involves a two-way interchange of viewpoints 
and habits of thought, it involves the opening up of the ways of psychologi- 
cal communication. And as a means for exchanging thoughts, ideas, and 
viewpoints, no satisfactory substitute for languages, spoken or written, has 
yet been devised. 
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Borrowings from the German (1930-1941) 


KARL F. KOENIG 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 


(Author’s summary.—It is evident from this list that borrowing words from other languages 
has not gone out of fashion. Even in war times, often particularly in such times, there is an 
increase of such trade. The present list has the value of being representative for it was com- 
piled from such newsorgans as are read by millions of people. How many of these words placed 
again and again before the American reader will sta’ with us is left for the future to decide.) 


?THE DECADE 1930-1940 provided new color for our language. One of 

the foreign tongues which gave perhaps more than any other to the 
everyday language of the average American was German, for although 
America has looked with disfavor upon Hitler our people have paid close 
attention to the strange phenomena of Modern Germany and the vocabu- 
lary descriptive of that country. 

The lists below have resulted from an investigation which drew on three 
publications, the Sunday Edition of the New York Times, Time, the Weekly 
Newsmagazine, and The Reader’s Digest. Most of the German words found 
in these periodicals were new to our press; while of course there were some 
which had either become fairly well assimilated or were revivals. Some 
conclusions drawn from these lists were recently published in the German 
Quarterly.' 

These lists are three in number—based on the frequency of their ap- 
pearance. In the first classification are those words which appear so often 
that no numerical figures could be given for their frequency; the second 
contains words appearing less than twenty-five but at least ten times; 
while in the third list come words appearing less than ten times and more 
than twice.’ 

ANSCHLUSS n., v.t. Union of Austria with Germany. Appears in our press before 1930, but 
infrequently. Used also in the German occupation of Memel. As an adj., NYT 7/2/40 
Sec. X, p. 1.—‘‘Pre-Anschluss days.” 

AUTARKIE n. Self-sufficiency of a nation. Frequently as autarchy and autarky. From the 
Greek. Most often used in the early ’thirties. Also in autarchic. 

BLITZ n., v.t., v.i., adj. Lightning. This expression appeared in 1939 and immediately found 
takers. Intr. verb, Time, 6/3/40. The adjectival use such as in NYT Mag. “the blitz 
advance.” Among the many combinations are Lullablitz, Blitzbuggies (army combat cars), 
Blitzmas, Blitzpeace, Blitzpolitik, Blitzpros perity. 

BLITZKRIEG n., v.t., v.i. Lightning war. First reference in Time, 6/12/39. Frequent in 
1940, dropping off in 1941. According to NYT, 9/17/39, See E, p. 4, this word was an 
invention of American journalists, to whom is attributed the naming of the “Siegfried 
Line.” Also Sitskrieg. Time, 5/20/40, p. 51, uses a-blitzkrieging and blitzkrieging several 
times. NYT, 5/19/40, Sec. E, p. 1, writes of Blitzkriegers. Blitz and Krieg freely serve as 
nouns and adjectives in German. 


1 Cf. Karl F. Koenig’s “German Loan Words in America, 1930-1940,” German Quarterly, 
May, 1942, p. 163 ff. 

2 I am very much indebted to Professor A. W. Boesche of Cornell University, and to Pro- 
fessor L. L. Rockwell of Colgate University for valuable suggestions and corrections. 
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ERSATZ n. This word appeared during the first World War. It returned again, Time, 2/10/30, 
in connection with the pocket battleship Ersatz Preussen, a ship not yet named at that 
time, which was to replace the ship, Preussen. The word has since been used to denote 
articles of food, clothing and the like, by artificial or chemical means. Time, 5/26/40, no 
longer italicized it. 

FUHRER n. Leader. To the German, certainly to the Nazi, Adolph Hitler and Der Fuhrer 
are synonymous. First noted in Time, 12/21/31. Also found were Mein Fihrer, The 
Fihrer, Die Fiihrerin (also seen as Reichsfrauenfihrerin.) Das Fiihrerprinzip is the embodi- 
ment of the system by which every aspect of German life is ruled. 

GESTAPO n. German secret police. Even in German, the longer Geheime Staats polizei gives 
precedence to the more informal Gestapo. Time, 7/8/34, uses the unabbreviated form, 
while in 10/31/37 and thereafter it has the abbreviation. Its survival possibilities seem 
good. 

HEIL! interj., n. Cf. English Hai.] Became an everyday expression with the rise of Hitler. Hoch 
much more common in the past. The first reference to Heil Hitler found in Time, 2/6/33. 
Word occurs as Heil—Heil, Sieg Heil, Heil Bene’, Heil Stalin, Volk Heil, Heil the Republic; 
and Heil Hitlered, Time, 10/23/39, as a verb. Many skiing expressions have come to us 
from German, but the common German greeting among skiers, Ski-Heil, is not among 
them. 

HEIMWEHR n. “The Homeguard,” fascist army of Prince Starhemberg of Austria; occa- 
sionally there are references to the local Danzig military force. The word was no longer 
in circulation in 1940. 

LEBENSRAUM n. Living space. First found in our press in 1939, which was also the year 
when it was most frequently used. Fewer references in 1940 and thereafter. 

MEIN KAMPF n. My Battle or My Struggle. No adequate translation exists for the title of 
Hitler’s book. 

NAZI n. Nationalsozialistische Parteit. It refers also to a member of that party. Probably 
modeled after SOZJ, an abbreviation for Soztaldemocrat. Both used in a pejorative sense. 
In Germany it was from the beginning largely confined to the vocabularies of non-Nazis. 
So strongly did the Germans feel the derogatory nature of the word that they forbade 
foreign broadcasters the use of it in their dispatches. Make-up editors have found the word 
ideal for their purposes. 

PUTSCH n. Native Germans whom I have consulted do not seem certain of the definition of 
this word, but they incline to the belief that Putsch can be a successful or an unsuccessful 
coup. Time, 8/20/34, after using the word scores of times and often incorrectly, if its 
own definition is correct, says: “‘Putsch, literally translated means riot, attempted insur- 
rection. Unlike the French coup, which may or may not be accompanied by violence, a 
Putsch is always an armed political riot. Should it succeed, a Putsch becomes a revolution. 
—Ed.” The leaders of a Putsch or place where it was staged often gave the name to a 
particular Putsch, thus: Otto Putsch, Kapp Putsch, Munich Beer Hall Putsch. 

REICHSWEHR n. Webster defines it as “A military force organized in Germany in 1919 out 
of voluntary units for the defense of the realm. . . . ” This word appeared with great fre- 
quency from 1935 to the present. 


The words of the following section appeared ten to twenty-five times 
during the years of the investigation. 

BAUHAUS n. Has been translated Building House. It is a designation for a style as well as 
the school in which that style of architecture is taught. Basic idea of Gropius’ (the direc- 
tor) teaching is functionalism (Sachlichkeit). With their school in disfavor since the ad- 
vent of Hitler, most of the better known teachers and pupils have come to America. 
Time has given much attention to the work of these men. Bauhausler is a term used to de- 
note anyone belonging to the movement. 
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DIRNDL n., adj. The word for girl in South Germany and Austria has been taken over into 
fashions. From 1936 to 1939, roughly, although one still sees the word in the newspapers, 
department stores advertised the dirndl dress, a peasant girl’s dress, corresponding 
generally to the outfit worn by the peasant girl of southern Germany and Austria. The 
article soon became known simply as the dirndl. The characteristic of this dress is the skirt 
gathered onto a band. There are, of course, aprons and skirts in this style. 

FELDMARSCHALL n. Self-explanatory term usually used in designating Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff or Mackensen. Not a new word, but one which appeared often in the ’thirties, 
Time, 6/1/31, and 2/13/33, spells it Feldmarschal. 

HAUSFRAU n. Housewife. Well known to Americans for at least two generations. It is a 
naturalized word, although used as a pejorative. American women fighting for their rights 
in the latter years of the nineteenth century referred to the German woman, whose only 
interests were supposed to be “Kinder, Kiiche, und Kirche,” as a “mere Hausfrau.” The 
Hausfrau of modern Germany is said, according to our correspondents, to have but one 
interest “Kinder.” Frau and Fréulein (woman, Mrs. or wife and Miss) are also frequently 
found in the journals. Frau, particularly, is completely assimilated, being used most often 
in a rather familiar fashion and colloquially in a humorous and condescending tone 
toward the “good woman,” one’s wife. 

GAU n. (pl. Gaue), District. Probably new to the majority of American readers. Goes back to 
German tribal times and designates a region or district populated by members of related 
tribes. The Germany of the National Socialists also divides the country into districts 
similarly called Gaue. 

GAULEITER n. District leader. 

GEMUTLICH adj.,. GEMUTLICHKEIT n. The two are equally well known. Due to the 
difficulty of translation, this word has become assimilated. Long ago brought over by 
immigrants. In the last ten years there has been an increase in references, perhaps ex- 
plained by the nostalgia of our writers for the Vienna which has been anschlussed, for an 
era that has passed. Especially common in German-American districts. The word is often 
incorrectly spelled without the umlaut. 

GLEICHSCHALTUNG n., adj., v. Regimentation and complete coordination of all depart- 
ments of human life. A phenomenon of Hitler’s totalitarian government. First reference 
found in NYT 11/19/33. Undoubtedly it had appeared before, for the action began 
shortly after Hitler assumed power early in 1933. In that first reference the word was 
spelled Gleichshaltung. Also seen as past participle Gleichgeschaltet. NYT, 9/2/34, p. 5, 
gets the wrong case ending in “gleichgeschalteter organizations.” Another time NYT Mag., 
1/15/39, p. 4, makes it Gleichgestaltet. 

HOCH! interj.,n. A cheer or shout of approval. Found frequently between the years 1930 and 
1932. Thereafter much less often until 1936 when the last reference was noted. Occurs 
twice in Time, 2/27/33, 7/10/33, as a verb. In the World War it was often consciously 
corrupted in the expression, “Hock the Kaiser!” 

JUNKER n. Literally, a young nobleman. Actually a member of the landed aristocracy of the 
eastern provinces of Germany of any age; a conservative and a monarchist. In English, 
Junker often appears with the “s’’ suffixed to it. Although German sometimes adds the 
“s,” as in Mddels, Jungens, Nazis, etc., it does not supply it here. Junkers is right how- 
ever for the name of the airplane, since the name comes from that of the founder, Hugo 
Junkers, of the famous Junkers Werke, manufacturer of motors and all-metal planes. 

LUFTWAFFE n. Air Force. This was an entirely new word to most Americans when it first 
appeared in our newspapers in the latter part of 1939. Would most probably be fou d in 
the list of greatest frequency if a more complete selection of source materials had been 


made. 
REICHSBISCHOF n. Bishop of the empire. The frequent occurrence of this word in the dis- 
patches from Germany (1933-1934) reflects something of the religious unrest within Ger- 
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many at the time. Words compounded with Reich multiply after 1933, for the Hitler 
government has established many central] bureaus. 

REICHSTAG n. The lower house of the German Parliament. Very common word before 1933. 
Few references afterward; commonly used in connection with the well-known fire. 

STAHLHELM n. A military organization, formed of ex-soldiers after the World War, defi- 
nitely monarchistic in its leanings, and desirous of returning Germany to the position of 
greatness which she had enjoyed before that war. References cease after 1934, about the 
time of its absorption in the S. A. In 1935 it was disbanded. 

VERBOTEN adj. Prohibited. German bureaucracy was ridiculed in the days of the Empire. 
The traveling American was amused and annoyed at the endless regulations and prohibi- 
tions of that Germany. The word as used in our press generally carries with it a satirical 
connotation, a feeling that (the) Verboten is unnecessary. 

WELTANSCHAUUNG n. Webster defines it as “ . . . a conception of the course of events in, 
and of the purpose of, the world as a whole, forming a philosophical view or apprehension 
of the universe; ...”’ Of late the word has approached the meaning of ideology not so 
much in a philosophic sense as in the political. The twenty-six references found in the 
sources came between 1933 and 1940. 


Titles, Expressions, Slogans 


UNTER DEN LINDEN. Among the Linden trees. This world-famous street in Berlin has in 
the last decade lost some of its popularity in the eyes of American travelers as the street 
to the fashionable Kurfiirstendamm in the western part of the city. 

DRANG NACH OSTEN. This phrase meaning loosely the push to the East was often accom- 
panied in history books and newspaper stories by another phrase “Berlin to Baghdad,” 
when used in the days before the World War. The phrase Drang nach Osten was found 
twice in 1930, several times after 1933, and very frequently from 1938 on, when the push 
began to materalize. The phrase Drang nach Stiden also appears. 

DEUTSCHLAND UBER ALLES. These are the first words of the national anthem, “Das 
Lied der Deutschen,” by August Heinrich Hoffmann von Fallersleben. Foreigners con- 
tinue to speculate on the meaning of the expression. It often appears in the ’thirties some- 
times for the purpose of keeping the pejorative meaning alive. Time, 3/24/30, p. 24, how- 
ever, states in a note that the song does not mean Germany above every other nation, 
but that this mistranslation was effective for propaganda purposes during the World War. 
But Time, 6/24/40, translates it “Germany over all.” NYT, 10/20/40, prints a letter by 
a Mr. Bayles in which that gentleman points out that the Nazis are convinced that the 
Germans have a divine right to rule, for the words, “Deutschland iiber alles” are the best 
clue. Non-chauvinistic Germans singing this song mean merely that Germany is dearer 
than anything else in the world and even this is qualified by a “wenn”’ or an if calling for 
the fulfillment of certain conditions. This is an excellent case of misrepresentation by mis- 
translation; just as good as the translation world domination for Weltmacht. This phrase 
was used in numerous combinations such as Otto tiber Alles, America tiber Alles, Hitler 
ber Alles, and many others. The word iéber is often without umlaut, while alles is almost 
always capitalized in our periodicals. 


The next list contains those words and phrases which occurred more 
than twice but less than ten times. 


ACHTUNG! n. Attention! (Used as an interjection.) Other meanings: careful! watch out! 
This word is only new in the sense that it was introduced with the many skiing expres- 
sions which recently came into English. 

ARBEITSDIENST n. Labor service. The movement began as a voluntary organization in 

1931. Compulsory for every young German boy since 1933. 
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AUF WIEDERSEHEN! n. (Actually a prepositional phrase.) Till we meet again! This form of 
greeting was discouraged in the ’thirties and supposed to give way to “Heil Hitler’ which 
is called “Der deutsche Gruss.” 

AUSLANDSDEUTSCHE n. Germans living in foreign lands. Combinations with Ausland 
are rather common. 

AUTOBAHN, (pl. -EN) or REICHSAUTOBAHN (pl. -EN) n. The state highway for auto- 
mobiles. Developed by the National Socialists. 

BIERSTUBE n. Café or beer restaurant. 

BUNA n. Chemical substitute for rubber. Buna is the trade name, derived from butadiene, the 
technical name. 

BUND n. Society or band. The word is usually found in compounds. Brought to America by 
immigrants in the last century. Reintroduced in the ’thirties as a term for political organ- 
izations of Nazis in America. 

FALTBOOT n. Portable boat. The Faltboot was introduced to the United States by Germans 
and Americans who had traveled in Germany. It never gained great popularity. NYT, 
12/18/32, spelled it Faltboat, and in another issue, 8/21/38, spelled it Foldboat. Time, 
5/17/37, p. 52, prepared the public for the vocabulary of Faltboot enthusiasts by writing 
about Faltboot paddeln. According to that publication, “shooting the rapids” is Wildwasser- 
fahren and the rubber keel strips are Aielverstérkungsstreifen aus Vollgummi. (The umlaut 
is left out.) Inflatable cushions are Aufblasbare Sitzkissen. 

GELANDESPRUNG (pl. -SPRUNGE) n. Jumping over obstacles or ditches in the course 
of a run. Found for the first time in 1936. NYT Mag., 2/11/40, omits the umlaut. 

GROSSRAUMWIRTSCHAFT or GROSSWIRTSCHAFTSRAUM n. World economic desig- 
nation for expanded market within the limits of which there may be complete freedom of 
exchange, labor and capital. 

GRUSS GOTT! interj.,n. A form of greeting (hello or goodbye) in southern Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland. New to America readers. Gained adherents elsewhere in Germany during 
the ’thirties. 

HELDENTENOR n. A tenor voice, full, powerful and wide in range. This voice is needed for 
the réles of Tristan, Parzifal and Siegfried among others in Wagner’s operas. It appeared 
in Time at least three times. 

HERR n. The master, Lord or simply mister. It is used not only as a term of respect, but also 
to poke fun or to ridicule; thus, Herr Goebbels, Herr Goering. Germans use Mr. similarly. 
Variations: Herren (pl.), ein Herr, Herr Gott, Herr Doktor. 

HOFBRAUHAUS n. Court hostelry. In America generally a better than average tavern or inn. 
Hofbrau and Hofbriu are used interchangeably. 

JA adv. Yes. Cognate of the corruption Yeah! Also common in the combination, Ja wo/l! 

KEGLER n. One who bowls. Variations found were Kegling and Kegels piel. 

KULTUR n. Totality of expressions of a nation determining its position among peoples. Used 
in 1914-1918 as a blanket term of abhorrence for all things German. 

KULTURBOLSCHEWIST n. An artist who does not create in the manner prescribed by the 
National Socialist state. Also found were the abstract noun and the adjective. 

KULTURKAMMER pn. Governmental department chamber of culture. Also Reichskultur- 
kammer. 

KULTURKAMPF n. The struggle (1872-1880) between the German Government and the 
Roman Catholic Church as a result of attempts on the part of the government to control 
educational and ecclesiastical appointments for political centralization. First used in the 
’seventies. 

LANGLAUF n. Skiing term for cross-country racing. 

LEDERHOSEN n. Leather shorts with gay suspenders. Not a new word. 

LEITMOTIF n. A special and expressive theme associated with a person or situation and 
accompanying later reappearances. Particularly adaptable for dramatic purposes 4s 4 
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means of supporting the memory and giving coherence. First used systematically by 
Richard Wagner. Has been familiar since 1876 in musical circles; only recently has it pene- 
trated the lay vocabulary. 

LIED or LIEDER n. German (folk) song in which the lyric rather than the epic element 
dominates. In the Lied there is a close relation between the words and the musical pat- 
tern. 

LUFTHANSA n. The official German air line of peace times. 

LUSTGARTEN n. A park in Berlin used often for political rallies and meetings. 

MACHTPOLITIK n. This word appears but three times in my investigation. On the other 
hand, it has been translated to power politics and used that way innumerable times. 

MENSUR n. Student duels with the rapier; bloody and at times serious. Discouraged by the 
Republic, encouraged by the Nazis. The Mensur is one feature of German university life 
which received attention of every American who visited Germany from the ’fifties until 
World War. 

NEIN adv. No. Long familiar to Americans. 

OBERBURGERMEISTER n. Lord Mayor, or in America, simply Mayor. 

PANZER adj. Armored. Found in combinations such as Panzerdivisionen, Panzerkreuzer 
(armored cruiser), Panzerschiff (armored ship), and Panzertruppen. 

PARTEITAG n. A day set aside from a meeting of political dignitaries from a considerable 
distance. Applies to the Nazis. 

RAFFENDES adj. Greedy or grasping. As used in this investigation it refers to capital which 
attracts more to it by dividend. According to Hitler the Jews are a raffendes Volk who get 
their money in this fashion. The antithesis of this is schaffendes, creative or productive. 

REALPOLITIK n. Practical politics. Webster states that Realpolitik is ‘‘often cynically ap- 
plied to one who believes in reliance upon armed strength for gaining one’s ends in na- 
tional or international affairs.” 

REICH n. Until 1918 it was the German Empire, then it became a federated republic, and 
now it is a dictatorship. 

REICHSBANK n. State bank of Germany. 

REICHSBANNER n. Army in Germany during the Republic to protect the state against the 
dangers of National Socialists and others. 

REICHSFUHRER n. The leader of the German people (Hitler). Cf. Fiihrer. 

REICHSMINISTER n. One of the highest officials in the government. 

REICHSPRASIDENT n. The official title of the President of the German Republic. 

REICHSRAT n. The upper house of Parliament in Germany. 

SANGERBUND n. Social club organized to encourage singing. Definitely a part of the Ger- 

_ man-American cultural contribution. 

SANGERFEST n. A festival of a group of these societies. 

SCHLAGOBERS n. Whipped cream, especially famous in Vienna. 

SCHNITZEL n. Veal or pork chop. Completely assimilated although often not thoroughly 
understood. Also observed in Wiener Schnitzel. 

SCHRECKLICHKEIT n. Frightfulness or atrociousness. This word, a favorite in the last 
war to describe German acts, has been revived in the last few years. 

SCHUPO n. Abbreviation of the word Schutz polizei. Another word: Schutzmann. The plural 
is Schupos. 

SCHUSS n. Skiing term meaning to ski straight down a slope rather than negotiating it by 
curves. Also Schussers; those who practice this custom. Schussnuts, about the same as 
above, is a Time invention. 

SCHUTZBUND n. The army of the Social-Democrats in Austria. Common during the 
’thirties. 

SIEG! v. (imp.) Victory! Common in Sieg Heil! Another term, Sieger, meaning champion. 

SITZMARK n. The impression of the seat of a skier in the snow. Another German expression 
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commonly used for this is Badewanne. The latter is well known among ski enthusiasts. The 
translation, bathtub, is also known. 

SKIMEISTER pn. Instructor or best all-round skier. Plural with “s” is an Anglicism. One of 
the snow trains has recently been named “The Skimeister.” 

SPORTPALAST or SPORTSPALAST n. Important meeting place, scene of Hitler speeches. 

STAATSOPER n. National opera. 

STATTHALTER n. Ruler by appointment—directly responsible to Hitler. A viceroy. 

STURMABTEILUNG n. Storm or shock troops. Particularly frequent during the earlier 
*thirties. Did not appear after 1934. Well known in abbreviated form: S. A. 

SUDETEN n. pl. The Sudetes (a chain of mountains in Bohemia (Czechoslovakia) ). Familiar 
during the Czech crisis. Also Sudetenland. 

TAG (der) n. The day (of mobilization). The references to this word with one exception are 
after 1937. Allegedly a revival of an old German Navy toast. This was directed toward 
Great Britain. Like Schrecklichkeit which was not a term used by Germans, it was u 
doubtedly invented by someone not at home in German, for the toast should have beer 
“Dem Tage!” or “Auf den Tag!” 

VEREIN n. An association or a society, usually social or political. An old loan. 

VOLK n. The people. Forms many compounds. 

VOLKSDEUTSCHE n. Racial Germans. 

VOLKSGENOSSE n. Racial citizen. A variation is Volksgenossenschaft, which is an organiza- 
tion of racially equal citizens. 

VOLKSWAGEN n. People’s car. Much advertised in the German journals. Known also as 
Volksauto. Time, 11/6/39, twice spells it Volkswagon. 

WELTSCHMERZ n. A sentimental kind of pessimism. Taking upon oneself the sorrow for a! 
the troubles of the world in general. Well known to students of literature; introduced by 
Romanticists. 

WEHRMACHT n. The army. Much better known than this position indicates. Also: Wehr 
machtsakademie—military academy. 

WEHRSPORT n. Military sport. 

WEHRWIRTSCHAFT n. Military or war economy. 

WIENERKLEINKUNSTBUHNE n. Vienna cabaret stage. NYT, 3/10/40, Sec. X, p. 3 
misspells it twice—Vienekleingunstbuehne and Vienekleinkunstbuehne. 

ZEPPELIN n. An airship of the lighter than air type. Named after the inventor and produce? 
of such ships. 

ZOLLVEREIN n. An economic or customs union set up to establish among several states fret 
trade with each other with common tariff for incoming and outgoing goods. 

OBERSTER STURMABTEILUNGSFUHRER. Seen in the abbreviation OSAF. The s* 
preme shock troop leader. Also Oberster Sturm Scharen Anfiihrer. 

REICHSKANZLER n. Chancellor of the German Empire. 

STUKA n., but mostly used as adjective. Diving fighter plane. The original is Sturzkam/y- 
flugzeug. NYT, 9/7/40, p. 12, spells the word out, omitting one “f.”” Like Nazi, this 
an example of word creation by telescoping. Our papers often use the word as though " 
were the name of an airplane. 





The following expressions, slogans, titles, forms of address, and names 
occurred less than ten times. 
DEUTSCHLAND ERWACHE!—Germany awake! Call of the National Socialists in their ris 
to power. 
KINDER, KUCHE, KIRCHE—Children, kitchen, and church—monarchistic slogan for the 
women of Germany, revived with accent on Kinder by the Nazis. : 
ORDNUNG MUSS SEIN—We must have order. Hindenburg’s pronouncement and rule 0 


life. 
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ts. The EIN VOLK, EIN REICH, EIN FUHRER—One nation, one empire, one leader.—National 
Socialist slogan. 
One of f KRAFT DURCH FREUDE—Strength through joy. Slogan and organization of National 
Socialists. 
ches, EIN FESTE BURG IST UNSER GOTT—A mighty fortress is our God—Lutheran hymn. 
HORST WESSEL LIED—The national anthem of modern Germany. 
DAS KAPITAL—The title of a book by Karl Marx which has had a tremendous influence on 
earlier the thinking of men since the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
DIE WACHT AM RHEIN—The Watch on the Rhine. Famous old national song, practically 
miliar a national anthem. 

MEINE HERREN—Gentlemen. 





on are DER SCHONE ADOLF—Handsome Adolf. Presumably uncomplimentary, for according to 
one correspondent it was formerly supposed to signify the second oldest profession. 
aS Ur BERGHOF—Mountain lodge of Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 


> beer INSTITUT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG—Bureau of Economic Research. 
KREDITANSTALT—Austrian Bank. 

VIERJAHRESPLAN—Four Year Plan. German plan for economic recovery. 
WIENER SANGERKNABEN—Vienna choir of boy singers. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES—AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 





nes 





A Call for Cicero and Vergil 


A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


(Author’s summary.—A plea that Latin be pursued long enough to make it a source of indis. 
pensable strength for those who proceed in English and the modern foreign languages.) 


E ALL know that the majority of the foreign-language students dis. 

appear from our classes. The surviving group is the raw material for 
the present discussion, the purpose of which is to suggest that they too, as 
well as those who have long since been blown away by the winds from in- 
secure language moorings, are in general lacking in the vitamins which alone 
can insure well-rounded success in foreign languages, or in English, and t 
protest against conditions that make for such deficiency. 

A frequent experience with me is to find students whom I fondly sup- 
posed graduated from the elementary things of grammar, clamoring to get 
back to grammar. There are some, indeed, to whom the grammar they have 
studied in high school appears about the whole of language study; and they 
remain unconvinced when it is argued that every correct or literary reading 
of a foreign language sentence means grammar review. In translating Cicero, 
or Voltaire, or scientific German, or what not, the idea of confirming their 
pure language or grammar knowledge by close observation, and by seli- 
impelled insistence on common sense interpretations expressed in clear 
idiomatic English, does not automatically intrude. They recognize their 
der, die, das, their der gute Mann, des guten Mannes, their y’s and their 
en’s, and their se lo doy’s, when the grammar is placed before their eyes again 
to prove specific points in the reading, but the next time some interpreta- 
tion depends on grammatical features, they are found to be at sea again 
exactly as before. Intelligent students are surprisingly adept at coming to 
the heart of stories in a foreign language. They can tell you intimate details 
about action and thoughts. But of course this leaves the main part of the 
battle still unwon. While we may be accomplishing something of value in 
promoting interest in the flavor of exotic manners and thinking, or to an 
extent in comparative literature, we are making little or no headway 0 
the infinitely important language front, either from the point of view 
appreciation of style and structure, or from that of attention to the sou 
that resides in the selection of words. For some fatal reason the percentage 
even among the better element of language students who really seek a de- 
gree of perfection on the pure language side is depressingly small. 

The cause is not that Latin, that incomparable and irreplaceable !a- 
guage-exerciser, is denied in the secondary schools, because it seems to be 
holding its own there, at least in enrollment. There are high schools, 
course, in which it is never seriously proposed to admit any language 00 
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strictly English, but in general over the country there is respect, often cold 
and distant to be sure, for Latin, with the result that if only one foreign 
language is accomodated in the curriculum, it is usually Latin that is given 
priority. The error consists in the fact that Latin is not studied long 
enough, and that traditions of genuine capacity in handling it are for that 
reason not present. Some colleges insist still on two units of foreign lan- 
guage for entrance, and many college matriculates come provided with 
two units of Latin. But here the history of that language stops as far as 
most students are concerned. Which means that they either have insuf- 
ficient vision of the benefits it confers, or that their disposition is to fear 
and tremble before difficult content courses. In either case they are poor 
material for modern foreign languages or for English language and litera- 
ture, to mention only these as most prominent to us. 

There are colleges in which not one out of five hundred students deems 
it important to continue from where he left off in his high schoo] Latin. 
But how they do press into English, thinking to reach the heights of our 
language and literature! Few of them can expect to attain a philosophy of 
language; and most of those who embrace the college Spanish, French, or 
German, will drag, as above described, through courses in these, holding 
on by main strength and awkwardness, so to speak, slighting those features 
which they do not immediately understand, and consequently learning very 
little from day to day. 

A professor of English in a Virginia college which has not been stam- 
peded from time-tested and world-honored language learning traditions 
writes me that his best students are the Latin majors. Of course! But what 
of the high schools where the processes that should make strong language 
fiber in the minds of pupils are deprived of the Latin constituent, or where, 
which is the same thing, Latin is admitted and treated like the proverbial 
“ugly duckling”? And what, we may wonder, is happening to English in 
that large number of colleges where Latin has no prestige, and takers? 

My plea is that the truth, as all good language men know it, be bruited 
abroad: that Latin is indispensable, but that it is not worth time and labor 
unless it really takes solid effect upon the individual, that it may almost 
as well be removed as a subject of study if students are not to advance fur- 
ther than the sentence-writing, paradigm-parroting stage. 

There is of course nothing sacrosanct about a course in college, making 
it per se more sublime than a course in high school. We have furthermore 
no divining rod establishing to precisely what extent this or that course will 
affect a student’s horizon. But in this earthly world it seems that mechanical 
educational metes and bounds cannot be avoided. And thus I submit that 
it would be well for all who are responsible for college English, and for 
modern foreign languages begun in college, to band together in demanding 
at least one year of college Cicero and Vergil. 








Our School Is Perfect! 


M. MARGARET SMITH 
High School, Manasquan, New Jersey 


(Author’s summary.—In these days of alarming rise in juvenile delinquency language teachers 
need to awaken to the causes and possible prevention of crime. There is much we can do to 
build sound, democratic character.) 


HERE is no juvenile delinquency in our schools! This statement may 

seem ridiculous or astounding; but it is based on the mature decision of 
the Superintendent of Schools in the town where we are situated. I ama 
teacher in “School A,” which is a fairly new Senior High School having an 
enrollment of approximately eight hundred students, who are transported 
daily from numerous outlying districts. 

Why is ‘‘School A” so remarkably germ-free, so perfect in spiritual and 
moral health? Is there an enviable formula which other less-fortunate 
schools would do well to emulate? In order to answer this serious query one 
must thoroughly comprehend the contributing causes of juvenile delin- 
quency, and the possible preventives which it is feasible to employ. 

The understanding of child behavior necessitates a knowledge of the 
world in which one lives. In the process of adjustment to various groups, 
the child’s behavior trends are established. The emotional relationships 
between members of the family are significantly involved with delinquency 
behaviour. When a youngster presents a problem of personality, the possi- 
bility of modifying his behaviour becames paramount. Delinquent children 
are no different from other children in their basic urges. They have the same 
desire for recognition, desire for response, desire for new experience, desire 
for security. There must be a freedom existent for his self-expression. 

The community surrounding ‘School A” is fortunate in having good 
housing conditions, on the average. There are exceptions to every rule, of 
course. Within one block of the school there stands a filthy, ramshackle 
hove! which sheltered, half-heartedly, several cases of delinquency which 
were removed from the town several years ago. The quarters in this house, 
built a few yards from the railroad, were overcrowded with children, un- 
comfortable because of tumbledown construction and poor heating, lacked 
privacy, and had no sanitation facilities. The furnishings were meagre, and 
were composed chiefly of soap boxes. 

The empty shack along the railroad still stands—a living eyesore to re- 
mind society, if it takes time to look, of one of its many failures. 

Poverty frequently means that the child does not get enough of the right 
kind of food, or of any kind of food, for that matter. This lack of nourish- 
ment strengthens unfortunate predispositions to various physical and men- 
tal abnormalities. Poverty usually means a lack of adequate facilities for 
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mental and moral education. Many of the immediate causes of delinquency 
can be found in the distressing home life. 

It goes without proving that education is one of the most important 
factors in rearing a child. Moral education can be acquired only when living 
conditions permit the guided development of personality and the freedom 
of aspirations. The school must provide extra-curricular events, both edu- 
cational and social, which will keep the youth away from the pool rooms, 
the gangster movies, and the doubtful corner drug stores. “School A” has 
provided for frequent supervised activities in the afternoons and evenings. 
This is one reason why there is no present delinquency in the school enroll- 
ment. 

An important factor in juvenile criminality in America is immigration. 
There exists a conflict between the culture of the immigrant and the culture 
established in this country. Adjustments are slow to follow; although the 
parent may fail to become Americanized, the children usually become 
wholly or partly assimilated. This means that the parent tends to lose con- 
trol over the children. The younger generation, while losing the moral 
standards of their parents, may fail to acquire the morals of this country. In 
“School A” most of the students are proud to boast of generations of good, 
sturdy American stock in their backgrounds. There are few children of the 
lower-class foreigners, few Negroes, and few Jews. The deeper conflicts do 
not exist, and the character of the average student is so strong as to seem 
exasperatingly stubborn. There is little shift or flux of population. Families, 
boasting of standard American names, have lived in the same houses here 
for generations. On the whole, the economic situation of the townspeople is 
solid, although some of the teachers in “School A’’ serve long hours for nig- 
gardly wages. The students, then, are able to attend all the extra-curricular 
activities, thus deriving the benefits therefrom. 

The old traditional dislike of school seems to have disappeared com- 
pletely from “School A.” The students are allowed so much freedom during 
school hours, the teaching staff changes in personnel so frequently, and the 
new theories of education practiced here are so modern, that school life now 
is a vivid, fascinating experience for the student. Individual standards and 
differentiation of curricula offer each student an equal opportunity for a 
minimum education. In fact, we are in danger of over-pampering these 
students who expect a miraculous, sugar-coated pill labeled “Education” 
to be painlessly administered, hidden in the frothy, sweet temptation called 
“Freedom.” 

Although our students may seem rough and untamed, their elemental 
social processes remain standard, and their unvarnished emotions are not 
hindered by false, conventional, social or racial discriminations. True, there 
are occasional conflicts between student body and administrative staff. 
Only recently, over two hundred metal numbers were pried off the audi- 
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torium seats. Who were the culprits? There have been over one hundred 
fifty students implicated. Is this juvenile delinquency? What shall we do 
about it? Can you indict a nation? How could this happen if teachers are 
performing their supervisory duties? Is our guidance program failing in its 
efforts to instill good citizenship in our future leaders? Perhaps our student 
leaders are acquiring too strong a feeling of self-direction and independence, 
Perhaps ‘School A” has a too-intense group consciousness. Perhaps the 
teachers are weak. The salary situation is so economically poor that strong 
teachers are hard to retain. Yet, those who do remain, yoked to a low 
remuneration, may become either weak and apathetic, or strong and resent- 
ful. 

“School A”’ is fortunate in being situated in a locality which has few 
sources of anti-social behaviour to fire the imaginative activities of the 
adolescent, and to stimulate him to follow a pattern. There are a few out- 
lying roadhouses to disturb the social routine, but they have not been al- 
lowed to break up the old habits upon which the social organization rests. 
Through our school guidance program we are trying to affect the internal 
attitudes rather than external behaviour. The current attitude of youthful 
flippancy hides a real seriousness. The town supports seven churches, and 
the majority of students attend fairly regularly. They leave these services 
with some gain, no matter how spiritually poor the individual material may 
seem. 

Someone has said that the motion picture is a boon to mankind. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler said at one time, “‘. . . daily broadcasting of passions and 
caprices and adventures of men and women in plays and on the screen, inter- 
preted by ill-equipped authors and directors, can not but be destructive of 
ideals that have proved to be wholesome and worthy of preservation.” 
Quite evidently, our youth contact influences in the moving picture that 
conflict with home, school, and church standards. About eighty per cent 
of all pictures deal with love, sex, crime, and mystery. Visual education is 
a good thing of course. We should be shown a better way of living, not re- 
plete with unsavory sex, poorly-disguised crime, vulgar characters, tawdry 
aims, and questionable morals. We often expose our studenis to virile pat- 
terns of misconduct in our modern system of visual education on the motion 
picture screen. 

The influence of the classroom teacher is a significant factor in character 
education. “School A” makes provision, to a certain degree, for vocational 
education and apprentice placement. It is up to the teacher and the admin- 
istration to adjust points of irritation in school processes. We must interest 
ourselves in why the child acts in a certain way, rather than in what he does. 
“School A” has little truancy because there is no severe discipline, no ridi- 
cule by classmates, no recess period. Several years ago, the students were 
given one hour for luncheon, and were permitted to roam the streets during 
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that time. Then a new superintendent reorganized existing customs, and 
limited the lunch period to twenty-four minutes, with the added proviso 
that no student may leave the building from the time he enters at 8:50 in 
the morning until he leaves at 3:10 in the afternoon. The students protested 
vigorously, of course, but damage to town property, truancy during the 
afternoon session, and undesirable loitering were abolished. There may be 
incipient delinquency waiting an opportune moment to burst forth, but to 
date there has been no easy opportunity for such a disaster. There is a com- 
munity interest in the child’s recreational life, and various organizations 
are active. In the summer beach and ocean activities innocently occupy 
idle hours. The school, however, is the agent strategically able to develop 
good citizens. Such a task cannot be accomplished without active coopera- 
tion of school, home, government, and church. 

The high aim of education is to equip our young people with information 
and democratic training, so that they may direct their own lives success- 
fully. If ignorant of the mechanism of self-control, we incline toward wrong- 
doing. Criminals are the result of a materialistic society. “School A’s” 
community is not essentially concerned with the accumulation of wealth, 
beyond the assurance of security and home ownership. The whole problem 
of juvenile delinquency is one for guidance and teaching, rather than re- 
pression and punishment. We, at ‘‘School A,” are successfully accomplish- 
ing the aims of education. 

What are you other language teachers doing toward the development 
of sound, democratic character, even though you are hired primarily to 
teach the proper use of the subjunctive in a condition contrary to fact? 


“LINGUISTIC BACKGROUND OFT PROCLAIMS THE MAN.” 








Seseo vs. © in the Classroom 


ALDEN R. HEFLER AND Lt. (Asst. PRoF.) FRANK R. 
THOMPSON, U.S.N.R. 
U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland 


(Authors’ summary.—It seems logical that the American student of Spanish should now be 
taught the seseo, since his oral and aural contact with the language will probably be with the 
Spanish-American pronunciation, and since even in the study of the literature of Spain the 
seseo will not be a serious hindrance.) 


T IS generally admitted that the seseo is the principal difference between 

Castillian Spanish and that of the Spanish-speaking republics of America. 
Now, although the sound of the s is not uniform throughout the Americas 
(there being great variation between the s’s of Mexico, Cuba and Chile, 
for example), the differences are not of such importance as to make mutual 
understanding difficult. 

Just as there is variation in the s sound, so is there, as is well known, in 
the case of certain other consonants such as /I, y, 7 (g), rr, but these differ- 
ences are not, as is generally acknowledged, of such consequence as the 
seseo; they are rather of interest mainly to the specialist in‘linguistics. 

It has been claimed that Latin-American Spanish as such does not exist, 
but that it is merely a series of dialects, as it were. Of course, as far as vo- 
cabulary is concerned, each country has words unknown to Castillian, but 
in respect to pronunciation, except for the above-mentioned exaggerations, 
there is a reasonable uniformity, and consequently one may speak of His- 
pano-American as a language, differentiated from Castillian mainly by the 
seseo, its most striking characteristic. 

It has been claimed that the sound of @ does not seem unusual to any of 
the Hispano-American peoples, but this seems to us at least a little inexact. 
Of course the @ is not an unknown sound for them, but it is always associated 
with the speech of the Spaniard born in Spain and not with an American, 
even of Spanish parents, and so in the mouth of a Latin-American the @ 
appears as a striking affectation, and consequently is not well accepted. It 
would seem logical, therefore, that the American student be taught the 
seseo, inasmuch as if he has a chance to speak the language or hear it, it will 
most likely be when talking to or listening to a person of this hemisphere. 
Now, some argue that one should first learn the 6, and then change to the 
seseo if necessary, since such a change is not difficult. Is it not, however, 
more sensible to adopt the more practical pronunciation from the beginning, 
for if the occasion should arise wherein the student might find it fitting to 
adopt the @, such change should not be appreciably more difficult than the 
reverse. 

It must be kept in mind, moreover, that in recent years the study of 
Spanish in the United States has been acquiring proportions never before 
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equalled, and that this increase is not due to any renaissance or re-discovery 
of Spanish letters. It is obvious that the great increase in enrollments of 
students of Spanish is due to political and economic factors rather than to 
the interest aroused by any one literature. From this practical viewpoint 
there is little doubt that the seseo is preferable for the students of this coun- 
try who may intend to use the language in this hemisphere. 

One must also bear in mind the importance of the radio nowadays as a 
disseminator of ideas, music and language, and here again, almost without 
exception, we find that the broadcasters use the seseo. Hence it would be 
more advantageous for the radio-listeners to be as familiar as possible with 
this type of pronunciation. 

Likewise in the Spanish-speaking cinema, represented for the most part 
by films produced in Mexico and Argentina, the @ is used enly by persons 
playing the roles of peninsular Spaniards. This is another factor in support 
of the teaching of the seseo. 

It is both interesting and important to note that in recent years the 
teaching of English in Hispano-America has gradually been abandoning the 
British accent in favor of the American, and no doubt the reason for this 
change lies in the more practical attitude which has been adopted toward 
the study of languages. We do not believe, moreover, that the adoption of 
the American accent of English hinders the enjoyment of reading the Eng- 
lish classics. Can not the same reasoning be followed in regard to the Span- 
ish? 

One argument in favor of the teaching of the @ in our schools has been 
the fact that it facilitates orthography, especially at the beginning of the 
study of the language. It would be absurd to deny this. It is fitting to recall, 
however, that even if one differentiates the @ from the s, there still remain 
the v, b, 7 (g), and yet these identical sounds seem not to constitute a prob- 
lem of serious consequence. Even admitting that it is helpful to observe 
the distinction between the @ and the s, why not recognize the fact that 
usage will always impose itself over grammatical considerations? Even 
though the differentiation between the sounds of @ and s is advantageous 
in certain cases, it seems to us that it does not behoove the American teach- 
ers of Spanish to insist on the use of the @ in the United States, inasmuch as 
none of our neighboring countries uses it. It appears most logical that we 
should adopt the seseo as being the most common characteristic of the pro- 
nunciation of the Spanish spoken in Latin America. 


“TIME TO RETIRE—FROM LINGUISTIC ISOLATION.” 











Foreign Language W: eek in the W. ashing ton 
(D.C.) Public Schools 


EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 
Head of Department of F oreign Languages, 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


(Author’s summary.—Language teachers of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
unite in an effort to reveal values of foreign language study for school and community by 
organizing the first “foreign language week.’’) 


N THE first year of its organization the District of Columbia Com- 

mittee for the Modern Languages (appointed by the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers) attempted to answer criticisms of the study 
of foreign languages as they were encountered, and the committee met 
regularly to discuss possibilities of strengthening the position of languages 
in the Public Schools of the District of Columbia. At the beginning of its 
second year, however, it felt the need of a positive program of constructive 
activity. It was decided, therefore, to enlist the support of the school ad- 
ministration for a “FOREIGN LANGUAGE WEEK” with the purpose 
of informing both the schools and the general public of what the schools 
have to offer in foreign language study and what values such study has for 
the boys and girls of this war-torn world. In setting the program for the 
last week in April it was hoped to influence in some degree the language 
enrollments for the following year. 

Members of the committee drew up and had mimeographed bulletins 
outlining a large number of projects which students might undertake as part 
of their regular class activities and listing materials already available for 
language assemblies, such as dialogues, skits and plays. One feature of the 
program in each school consisted of an exhibit of books, pictures, posters, 
music, costumes, stamp and coin collections, all kinds of travel souvenirs, 
dolls, models of many sorts made by students, and the most varied types of 
realia, all attractively displayed in the main entrance hall of each junior and 
senior high school, where for the whole week it could not fail to attract the 
attention of all who passed by. Many of the exhibits were outstanding in 
interest and informational value, and the slogans on many of the posters 
were arresting and thought-provoking. (The committee will be glad to 
furnish the best of these slogans to any teachers desiring them.) 

In each school a language assembly was held, and here again a high de- 
gree of ingenuity produced in several instances outstanding results. Some 
schools chose to have an eminent speaker—like Dean Doyle, who gave 
generously of his time—to put before students the necessity for and value 
of foreign language study. Some produced skits or plays listed in the bulle- 
tins. Still others had students write new and original ones, which latter, 
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being most varied in type and of real student appeal, had the added virtue 
of enlisting the constructive thinking of many students both in the creation 
and performance of the skits. The Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
junior high schools authorized the excusing of 9B students in those schools 
for part of a day, so that they might see the exhibits and language assem- 
blies in the nearest senior high schools. The reason behind this was to give 
pupils in junior high schools, in which Latin and French are the only lan- 
guage offerings, the opportunity of seeing also the work in German and 
Spanish, which are the additional languages offered in the senior high 
schools. (Spanish has now been added.) 

Each school library arranged a display of its resources to which stu- 
dents could be referred for the enrichment of their foreign language courses, 
and many a dusty tome took on new life from the gay jackets produced 
by the Art Department to intrigue the casual observer with the promise of 
good things to be found within its covers. 

In several buildings the school cafeteria featured a different ‘‘language”’ 
dish on each of four days, to which attention was called through the medium 
of the school bulletin. In others various types of ‘‘nationality” luncheons 
were given, the most effective of which was probably the international 
luncheon given in one of the senior high schools. For this function the 
Principal gave permission to all foreign language students to have a time 
allowance of two full periods in the middle of the day. Attractively prepared 
menus listed the four courses—a dish for each language, all at the cost of 
$.25 per person—and the President of each language club opened the 
program by asking the blessing in the language which he or she represented. 
Songs in the four languages—mimeographed, so that all sang, whether they 
had studied a particular language or not!—enlivened the intervals between 
courses, and after the last course each President extended a greeting in his 
or her ‘‘own” language, following this with an English translation of the 
remarks. The President of the French Club, who made a very effective 
toastmaster, then introduced the Heads of the Departments of Latin and 
the Modern Languages (which were at that time still separate), each of 
whom spoke briefly, with especial stress upon the contribution of foreign 
language study to a better knowledge and understanding of English. The 
program came to a close with the presentation of four excellent language 
skits, one by each club. The large school armory was completely filled, and 
the enthusiastic spirit of friendliness and international camaraderie would 
have warmed the heart of a confirmed pessimist. The Principal and two 
Assistant Principals honored the students by their presence and inspired 
the teachers by their support. 

The project was not confined, however, within the limits of school build- 
ings. The main Public Library and its various branches throughout the 
city arranged exhibits of whatever materials their stocks offered for the 
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enrichment of foreign language study and displayed these in a prominent 
place, calling attention to them by posters—with slogans such as “Study 
a Foreign Language—Let Us Help You!’’—which were furnished by the Art 
Departments in several schools. The four Brentano book stores and two 
others cooperated similarly with window displays, for which the schools 
again furnished the posters. One of the most important outside contribu- 
tions was made by the Library of Congress, which cooperated officially in 
two of its departments. The Curator of the Rare Book Room arranged for 
us an exhibit of Latin, French and German books, some as old as the art of 
printing, some first editions and some exquisite examples of the printer’s 
and binder’s art. The Director of the Hispanic Foundation assembled a 
Spanish exhibit of real interest and marked the exhibit to show that it was 
arranged especially for the Public School Foreign Language Week program. 
Pupils and teachers, whether in the language departments or not, were 
urged to see these displays, and some teachers had students see them and 
make special reports on them to their classes. 

The week was climaxed on Friday evening, when from ten to ten fifteen, 
Dean Doyle interviewed Mr. Charles A. Thomson, Chief of the Division 
of Cultural Relations of the U. S. Department of State, on the value of 
language study, the interview being broadcast over the Blue Network. 

If we were asked to appraise the value of such an effort, the following 
features would stand out: The school administration gave us splendid sup- 
port and cooperation. Parent-Teacher organizations cooperated in visiting 
language classes, exhibits and assemblies and by making room in their own 
programs for language features. Teachers of all four languages, classical 
and modern, worked together as a harmonious unit, stressing language 
values instead of indulging in individual language competitions. The very 
cordial spirit of cooperation on the part of Art Departments not only made 
possi>le our fine poster displays but also awakened interest on the part of 
many outside of the language departments. As one result of this the Head 
of the Art Department in one school asked if we could not work out a co- 
operative program in accordance with which the Art Department would 
arrange a series of exhibits of the art of each country whose language is 
studied and give talks on the art of each. 

The weak point in the program was our failure to get adequate support 
from the Press. Two of the four Washington dailies took some cognizance 
of the effort; the other two made no response to our request for publicity. 
Another time we can perhaps find the means to overcome this handicap 
more effectively. In spite of this, however, we are sure that many people 
were made at least language-conscious by this city-wide program. It is our 
earnest hope that they may hunger and thirst after language knowledge" 


1 The other members of the committee which planned this program and of which Miss 
White is the chairman were: Mrs. Ruth Martinez—Roosevelt, Mrs. Agnes Nelson Arnold— 
Paul, Mrs. Ermyntrude Stearns—Roosevelt, Dr. Bernice Wall—Taft. 
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Understanding Foreign Terms Used in English 


Lr. (j.g.) HENRY C. LInDGREN, U.S.N.R. 
Arlington, Virginia 
(Author’s summary.—Students of French indicate a better understanding of French loan- 


words than do non-French students. However, the question is whether this learning is as com- 
plete or as automatic as has been assumed by instructors.) 


NYONE can discover, by means of a casual survey of the opinion of the 

foreign language instructors of his acquaintance, that they tend to differ 

as to their opinions of what the average student is reasonably certain to 
learn in studying a foreign language. 

Some instructors will assure you that two years will produce a “reading 
knowledge,” others, “speaking ability,” and still others, though relatively 
few in number, claim both of these results as attainable in the two year lan- 
guage course that is the rule in the American high school. 

However, the teaching objective which most instructors claim is attain- 
able is the ‘increased ability to pronounce and understand foreign words 
and phrases occurring in English.’ Coleman’s report for the Modern 
Foreign Language Study showed that teachers claimed that this objective 
was more frequently attained (by the one or two year course) than was any 
other.” 

In an endeavor to throw light on the validity of this opinion, as regards 
the “ability to understand” portion of the above objective, the writer of 
this article conducted a study using an objective test consisting of 50 
French terms used in American English. Twenty-five of the terms were 
Anglicized, while 25 were, according to dictionary and professional opinion, 
still “alien” or ‘‘unnaturalized.’’ 

The examination was of the multiple choice type, with four possible 
English equivalents to each French expression. A correction formula was 
used in scoring, one-third of the number of wrong responses being sub- 
tracted from the number of correct responses. 

The group to which this test was administered consisted of students of 
French, German, and Latin. It was not feasible to exclude students of other 
foreign languages without introducing a possible bias, since it is frequently 
the practice to allow only the more intelligent students to enroll in foreign 
language courses. The control group in study was therefore drawn from 
foreign language classes other than French. Of the 158 pupils tested, 100 
were in attendance at the Palo Alto High School, Palo Alto, California, 


Algernon Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States, p. 16. 

? Ibid., p. 43, Table 10. 

* The problem of separating “foreign” from “naturalized” words is discussed in this 
writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation: The Relationship between Foreign Language Courses 
of Study and Foreign Words in Current Newspaper English. Stanford University, 1942. 
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while 58 attended the Menlo School and Junior College, a private school 
for boys, located at Menlo Park, California. 

The reliability coefficient of the test, computed by means of the Spear- 
man-Brown chance-halves formula (r=2r3/1+7r3) was 0.68, which indi- 
cates that the test was sufficiently reliable for the purpose for which it was 
constructed. 

The statistical results of the investigation are presented in the following 
tables: 

TABLE I 
THE ABILITY TO UNDERSTAND FRENCH LOAN-WorpDs, AS SHOWN BY VARIOUS GROUPS 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS WHO HAVE Not StTupDIED FRENCH 


School and Group | N 





Palo Alto High School 


Beco Veer LAG. «occ kk cccscscsces. 13 12.50 12.04 6.18 1.72 
15.17 14.25 6.51 1.63 
Third Year German.................. 17 17.00 16.70 8.26 2.00' 


| 
Second Year German................. 16 | 
Menlo School & Jr. College | 




















All non-French students............... 25 13.75 14.50 7.44 1.69 
MINI. «ides ncvicnnenicnsecd. 71 | 14.37 | 14.36 | 7.47 | 0.89 
TABLE II 


Tue ABILITY TO UNDERSTAND FRENCH LOAN-Worps, AS SHOWN BY VARIOUS 
Groups OF STUDENTS WHO HAVE Hap at LEAST Two YEARS 
oF H1GH SCHOOL FRENCH OR THE EQUIVALENT 
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Palo Alto High School 

Secomd Wear Premch. ... occ iccccccccccs 29 20.37 20.65 9.57 1.87 

PE SOME DOUUIER, « 6 kis ciceseicienicca, 25 30.25 30.30 5.90 1.18 
Menlo School and Jr. College 

Pp. ee 33 23.75 23.35 7.61 1 Pe 
fn REE PEA ee eee 87 | 24.80 | 24.45 | 7.96 | 0.85 





The mean difference between the two above groups is 10.09. The stand- 
ard error of the mean difference is 1.23. Inasmuch as the latter is but one 
eighth of the former, it can be assumed that the difference between the 
groups is not due to chance factors. 

It should be noted that it is the third year French group that raises the 
average for the entire French group. Indeed the third year German average 
score is less than 4 points lower than that of the second year French group, 
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| although the latter has had the benefit of two years’ schooling in the lan- 
guage tested. 

. According to information received from the instructor at Palo Alto 
‘ High School, the emphasis in the first two years of French was on grammar 


: and vocabulary, while the third year was concerned with reading. 
All things being equal, the discrepancy between the scores of the second 
; and third year French classes at Palo Alto High School might well indicate 


a change in instructional emphasis. In other words, it may well be that 
reading teaches vocabulary more efficiently than does study of grammar 
and vocabulary. 

The fact should not be overlooked, however, that the third year group 
may have been subject to greater selective influences than the second year 
class. This is to be expected in the average high school foreign language 
situation. 

Nevertheless, as regards the attainment of ‘‘increased ability to... 
understand foreign words and phrases occurring in English,” the facts are 
plain. The average pupil in the French group was able to understand only 
50 per cent of the expressions in the test, while the ability #f the second year 
French group to understand but 40 per cent of the terms should raise con- 
siderable doubt about the attainment of the above objective in the average 
modern foreign language course. 


“Hetp YOURSELF AND YOUR COUNTRY BY LEARNING A 
FoREIGN LANGUAGE!”’ 

















Languages and the War' 


GEORGE H. DANTON 
Union College, Schenectady, New York 


(Author’s summary.—Criticism has been made of the lack of accomplishment in modern lan- 
guages and this lack of accomplishment has been said to be the reason why students are not in- 
terested. Our enemies do not make the mistake of devoting too little time to the study of mod- 
ern languages and beginning them too late. Modern language teachers have been asked to do an 
impossible thing. They have been asked to do in two years, at three hours per week, what 
European students get in many years’ study, beginning very early in the school curriculum. 
We cannot teach people to speak, read and write a language in the time allotted to us.) 


HE war caught us short in many things, but in none more completely 

than in languages. We were caught, because we were indifferent to the 
value of languages and to the importance of psychological warfare, though 
Goebbels had for years been using that with great effect. Of no countries, 
except England and the States, could it be said, as reported in the daily 
press a few months ago, of some soldiers in a listening post, that they could 
hear what the enemy was saying, but as he was speaking German they could 
not, of course, understand him. 

It was even worse with the more remote languages; the neglect of them 
has been going on for a long time, for we do not learn by experience. That 
is, back in 1919, when the famous Czech contingent fought its way through 
to Siberia and was to be “‘rescued”’ by a combined Japanese-American force, 
no American officers with a command of the Japanese language could be 
sent along for none were available. One man who accompanied the expedi- 
tion told me of his anger when, sitting around the conference table, the 
Japanese were able to understand all that our officers said while we had no 
means of knowing what they were saying, so they could do pretty much as 
they pleased. 

It is also alleged, that an American officer who spoke Japanese volun- 
teered to go along, but that he was sent to Mexico instead. I happen to 
know a good deal about the language difficulties of this expedition, because 
I was scheduled to accompany it as German interpreter to the Czechs. 
There was no Czech-speaking person available in China, and it was rightly 
supposed that the Czechs, as Austrians, would in part speak German. When 
the Chinese government refused to let me go, there was no other German- 
speaking American available in all of North China! 

We learned little from these and similar experiences. Some language 
officers were sent to China and Japan, but far too few. When, say about two 
years ago, the demand for Japanese suddenly arose, one government de- 
partment asked the oriental staff of a large university to recommend 50 


1 Address delivered over Radio Station WGY, Schenectady, New York, November 21, 
1942. 
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translators from the Japanese. This was an almost funny suggestion, be- 
cause at that time there were not 10 people in this country who could meet 
the specifications, excepting of course, the second generation Japanese, 
whom our government has now decided not to trust in matters like these. 
The situation is slightly better in Chinese, because the Chinese are not ene- 
mies, but even here the control by Americans with perfect idiom is decid- 
edly lacking. A year ago, over this station, I broadcast a suggestion for the 
study of Chinese. An Albany boy took me up and I lent him books. Today 
he is about to enter the Navy with 1000 Chinese characters and a knowledge 
of spoken Chinese. What a fine record, but how rare! 

We could hardly be expected to find many persons to help us in our work 
in the Gilbert and Solomon Islands where the Mikado is trying to extend 
his sway. But how about the languages of the Philippines? Our relations 
have been maintained by the extension of English throughout the islands 
and through the medium of Spanish, but this has not reached thousands of 
natives. It is shameful to have to relate that in all these years of our pre- 
occupation with this territory, only one American scholar has been found 
who is expert in Tagalog; while the other languages have been almost com- 
pletely neglected. 

In these fields we are compelled to rely on foreigners. We have a goodly 
store of citizens of first or second generation who are acquainted with vari- 
ous languages, but often these people, especially the older ones, have not 
enough English, and their thought patterns are often still too foreign to 
make them good media for the transmission of American ideas. The second 
generation is too often contemptuous of the languages of its forefathers, 
neglects them for fear of being laughed at, or with the mistaken idea of 
seeming thoroughly Americanized, and so a splendid source of strength is 
lost us. Our political propaganda to the remote countries of the world, 
where our ideas are so necessary and where, indeed, we are being slandered 
and traduced by enemy propaganda, has lagged woefully, because we simply 
do not have the experts to deal with this situation. 

The fault does not entirely lie with the universities. Such subjects cost 
money to teach and it was very hard for an administration to maintain 
courses, especially after the depression, in subjects which have few takers. 
Why were there no takers? Because of the temper of the American mind! 
The American mind likes gadgets, likes to occupy itself with things, likes 
to be doing something, and, above all, prides itself on its practical common 
sense. So it has never been possible to convince Americans that languages 
are practical and are common sense. Memoranda have been prepared, 
learned societies have circularized and memorialized, and students have 
been urged to go into these fields, but, all in all, the results have been too 
meager to be worth recording. 

I may say here that if it were not for the missionaries and their children 
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we should be in a far worse plight than we are. These good people have 
stepped bravely into the breach and are working to repair the neglect of 
decades. Thus, a group of Catholic missionaries from Africa has offered to 
teach Kisuaheli, a most important African speech, and the catalogs of 
various universities show a commendable spurt under missionary, as well 
as other, instruction. 

But the languages we need for our remote propaganda are not learned 
in a moment. They are difficult, require study as concentrated as any other 
science and, above all, require teachers, method and books. I should, there- 
fore, for a moment, like to pay my respects to all those magazine articles 
which propose short cuts to the study of languages. They are mainly tripe; 
they are filled with the grossest errors and are obviously written, not by 
experts, but by hungry journalists. You cannot learn Japanese while you 
wait for the bus or from a game of cards. You can learn it in a few years of 
hard study with the proper teachers and text books. Schemes have been 
proposed to hand over to soldiers a set of cards, as many as 3000 in number, 
with sentences in Japanese on one side and English on the other. The folly 
of this is apparent at once. It would be perfectly possible for the soldier to 
learn the Japanese word, but how could he know what the reply was? The 
Army and Navy, however, are using records to teach languages and are 
giving practical fundamentals, such as tourist or traveler must use. This 
scheme seems to me highly commendable. 

What about our enemies? How are they prepared? People who know the 
Japanese generally feel that they are not very good linguists. Certainly 
their experience in bringing English to the people has not been highly suc- 
cessful. That they have not caught the essence of our ideas is apparent from 
their conduct. But they learned enough English to trap our soldiers in the 
Philippines by calling, “‘Hi, Bill, here we are,”’ and then ambushing them to 
death. Could we have done anything like that, even apart from the moral 
side of it? 

It is foolish to state, as is frequently stated in magazines, that Japanese 
morality is caused by a fundamental illogic in the Japanese language. Such 
statements lead to self-deception, and underestimation of the enemy. Jap- 
anese, like any other language, has its own logic and is developed on that 
basis. Our logic does not necessarily apply to Oriental idioms, but these are 
just as able to express themselves sanely and correctly and can point out 
just as subtle trains of thought as we can. We must not accuse the Japanese 
language of poverty and confusion without knowing more about it. Should 
the Japanese hold long to the conquests they have made, they will intro- 
duce their language into these areas and the task of rehabilitation will be 
all the harder for us, for the spur to learn will be the military propulsion 
from necessity. In the meantime, their propaganda, like ours, must be in the 
diverse languages of that vast territory. I am convinced that the actual work 
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of talking is being done, either by Quisling natives, as in the Philippines, or 
by Germans, missionaries and others, who are on the Japanese side. But 
this propaganda, for whatever reason, is still superior to ours. Their 
Lord Haw Haws are carrying on with little or no opposition from us. 

What about the Germans? Here there is a different story, and one which 
cannot add much to our pride. In the first place, the Germans never de- 
ceived themselves into thinking that any language can be mastered in a 
course of three hours per week for one or two school years. English or French 
is begun in the grades and kept up until the end of the course, eight or 
nine years. They strive for complete mastery and they allow time enough 
to obtain that mastery. Then, with an excellent background of Western 
European languages, the student is ready to tackle the more difficult 
speech of remoter lands. I remember wondering, with somewhat amused 
contempt, at the courses in Ewe given at the University of Berlin. But 
when Abyssinia came into the world picture, I realized, with some shock, 
that Ewe is an important Sudanese language and that there were plenty of 
Germans who were able to handle it. If this applies to a language of which 
most people have never even heard, you can imagine what the Germans 
have done with the better known idioms. For these there is complete cover- 
age, even ventures into the dialects of the American Indians. 

Contrary to the practice of American schools, the German universities 
were not afraid to spend money on language courses for which there were 
few takers. The result is that at this moment, when the radio reaches out 
to remote villages in Siberia, to huts in the Philippines and to the peasants 
in the high Andes, there are Germans who are ready to do the job of in- 
culcating Nazi propaganda in these places. It need not be mentioned what 
they can say about the United Nations—things the effect of which is dis- 
astrous and about which we do not even know! And we have absolutely 
no way to combat this insidious poison. Years ago, when I was a student 
in Berlin, it was taken for granted that there would be many speakers of 
Turkish, Arabic, Russian, etc.; but there would also be many for Ossete, 
Pushtu, Kurdish, Tamil, Malay, Bantu, Haussa, Eskimo, which, inci- 
dentally, our boys are finding it necessary to learn in Alaska, and for many 
others which seemed funny and remote, but which, in the light of modern 
needs, have proved to be vitally important. When German parachutists 
landed in Holland they could speak Dutch, and you have all heard of their 
dastardly efficiency in Norway. I am sure that Rommel had a complete 
Arabic-speaking staff and that every important dialect of India is being 
worked by Germans. 

What are we to do about it? In the first place, if you have any interest 
or skill, get in touch with the American Council of Learned Societies in 
Washington, D. C. Several universities are teaching various languages; 
there is excellent work in Japanese at Harvard; Columbia has a varied 
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program and all over the country there is an awakening interest in language. 
This interest is born of the bitter necessity of the moment. But this interest 
and these studies should not be a flash in the pan caused by war excitement. 
It is the duty of every educated man and woman to see to it that a sane and 
serious program of language study is carried out after the war. This is not 
the pattern or the intention of educators in general. They, as evidenced by 
the NEA program of last summer, are attempting to cut language study as 
completely out of the curriculum as possible, a move which to my mind 
smacks as strongly of Nazism as Hitler’s race folly. I should not for a mo- 
ment maintain that every school child needs a foreign language from his 
earliest childhood, but I do maintain that to cut from the junior and senior 
high schools most of the study of language and to force it into the college is 
national and educational intellectual suicide. There should be a careful 
study of German; millions of Germans are indoctrinated with Nazi ideology; 
we must know it and keep on fighting it. We should know Spanish better 
than our neighbors to the South know English. There is the vast and still- 
to-be-developed country of Brazil, with a territory larger than ours; Por- 
tuguese is spoken there and we must know it. Twice as many students study 
it today as did in 1941. The French will come back, the Russians will be in 
on every settlement we make and there are 400 million Chinese to whom we 
must speak. The present broadcast in Tagalog to the Philippines should not 
cease when the war is over. Our duty is plain; the development of the pro- 
gram is difficult and it is, at this moment, impossible to predict what can 
and should be done. But I trust that every person with any spark of patriot- 
ism will realize that this war is now being fought in many languages, that 
we still lag, and that we must improve in order to win the intellectual vic- 
tory that will follow the inevitable victory of our arms! 


““Now IS THE TIME FOR ALL Goop MEN To StuDyY A 
SECOND LANGUAGE!”’ 
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The Object of faire with a Reflexive Infinitive 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 


OST French grammars written in America! tell us to make the object 

of faire indirect if the verb is accompanied by an infinitive with a 
direct object, but they fail to indicate that this rule does not hold if the 
infinitive is reflexive. There are, it is true, a few exceptions. E. C. Armstrong 
recognizes the fact that in this case the object of faire is direct, but he adds 
that the reflexive pronoun is “nearly always omitted, unless its omission 
would produce ambiguity” and unless it is used “in a reciprocal sense.’” 
R. T. Holbrook allows both on ?’avait fait s’asseoir and on l’avait fait as- 
seoir.® Carnahan, though he says nothing about the exception when he dis- 
cusses faire plus an infinitive, gives as an example in a section on the reflex- 
ive object i la fit se souvenir de... .4 C. S. Parker has recently declared 
that, “‘if the infinitive with faire has a direct object, the personal object of 
faire must be indirect except when the direct object of the infinitive is a 
reflexive pronoun.” The examples he gives are je les ai fait se connaitre and 
il la fit se souvenir de sa promesse. I do not know why he limits the rule to 
the “personal object.” 

Perhaps the failure to mention more frequently the usage when the in- 
finitive is reflexive goes back to Littré, who says nothing about it,® or to 
Ayer, equally silent, or to an old grammarian like Girault-Duvivier, who, 
early in the nineteenth century, declared that faire forms with an infinitive 
“un seul et méme verbe dont le sens est toujours actif.’’? But Obert stated 
nearly half a century ago that “‘la langue moderne n’admet pas le datif avec 
l’infinitif d’un verbe réfléchi.’’® Plattner pointed out in 1900 that, when the 
infinitive accompanying faire is reflexive, the double accusative is neces- 
sary. Nyrop remarked in 1925 that “‘la langue actuelle . . . garde souvent 
le pronom,” that is, the reflexive.!° 

The list that follows will, I hope, convince the grammarians who have 
overlooked this special case that it is well to mention it. This list may prove 
more convincing than the statements of the few who have phrased the rule 


1 It is unnecessary to list them. The reader has only to look into the first one that comes 
to hand. 

2 Syntax of the French Verb, New York, Holt, 1927, p. 10. 

3 Living French, Boston, Ginn, 1917, p. 266. 

‘ His ed. of Fraser and Squair, Boston, Heath, 1931, pp. 309 and 350. 

5 His ed. of Fraser and Squair, Boston, Heath, 1942, pp. 276 and 347. 

® S. v. faire. 

7 Cited by Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise, VI*, 1835. 

§ Translation of Haase’s Syntaxe francaise du XVII* siécle, Paris, 1898, p. 217. 

* Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der franzésischen Sprache, 11, 148. 

10 Grammaire historique, V, 271. 
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more or less satisfactorily, but have illustrated it with merely home-made 
examples. 


La fait moins se pencher sur son disque vermeil (A. Chénier)." 

On le fait s’asseoir dans une belle chaise d’ivoire (Chateaubriand). 

Les font se tutoyer dés le premier jour (Bourget). 

Un feu de peloton la fit se retourner (Zola). 

Le faire s’annoncer (E. Souvestre)." 

Elle le fit s’asseoir (Bourget, Mensonges). 

Le quatre septembre fit s’écrouler cette féerie (tdem).™ 

Trois grains de grenade suffirent a faire s’en souvenir Proserpine (A. Gide). 

Je vous vis, préte au bain, descendre nue, je fus David qui fit se tuer pour moi votre mari 
(idem). 

Elle lui saisit les mains, le fit se rasseoir (Martin Du Gard). 

La fit se contracter brusquement (idem). 

Un bruit différent les fait se retourner (idem). 

Qui l’a fait . . . s’en tenir 4 une spécialité (Louis Cons)."” 


These examples indicate that the reflexive pronoun is not infrequently 
expressed, even when no ambiguity would result from its expression and 
whether or not the sense is reciprocal; that, though the object of faire is 
usually personal, the rule holds when it is not; and that the object of faire 
is regularly a direct object. I have found no case in which the object of 
faire is indirect. Plattner mentions one, but only one, and considers that one 
incorrect: ‘‘une finauderie native de paysan lui faisait se défier des lettres 
(Gramont).’”!8 


1 (Euvres, Dimoff ed., I, 193. 

12 Génie du christianisme, Part II, Bk. V, ch. 3. 

18 These three examples are given by Plattner, loc. cit. 

14 These two examples are given by Nyrop, loc. cit. 

4 Nourritures terrestres, Paris, Gallimard (1937), pp. 88 and 96. 

16 Les Thibault, Part VIII, p. 133, Part VII’, pp. 239 and 373. 

17 Introduction to Adventures of a Literary Historian, Baltimore, 1942, p. xxi. 

18 Loc cit. My colleague, Dr. Leo Spitzer, has called my attention to a discussion of the 
question in two other European publications: an article by Alfred Risop, ZRPh, XLVII 
(1927), 372-393, in which a large number of examples are given from nineteenth-century authors, 
whose usage is similar to that of the writers cited above, and Kr. Sandfield’s Syntaxe du francais 
contemporain, I, Les Pronoms, Paris, Champion, 1928, pp. 121-123, who, after citing various 
examples from nineteenth-century or early twentieth-century works, concludes that, even 
with asseoir, taire, souvenir, and repentir, the retention of the reflexive seems to accord with 
modern tendencies. 
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“ENRICH YOUR BACKGROUND BY LEARNING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE! 
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Literature as Usual? 


Ernst Kocu 
New York University, New York 


(Author’s summary.—The difficulties of teaching literature, and its importance in the cur- 
riculum.) 


RECENT review, beyond offering valid esthetic objections to the 

reading material of a certain textbook, also rejected one of the selec- 
tions—Tristan and Isolde—as unsuitable for class use because it was “at 
bottom a categorial denial of free will’ and thus in conflict with the quest 
of assorted “‘freedoms.’! This is an interesting point of view and one that 
deserves discussion, since, if universally adopted, it would have far-reaching 
implications. 

To avoid confusion at the outset, may we say that it is not the purpose 
of this paper to discuss the merits or demerits of Tristan as appropriate 
sophomore reading material, nor to demonstrate that this romance is less 
important as “‘the world’s greatest panegyric of illicit love” (an opinion held 
by the reviewer) than as the stark tragedy of impetuous youth crushed by 
rigid and impersonal convention, nor even to argue the debatable point as 
to whether Gottfried’s revolt against the vacuous concept of hohe minne 
is to be interpreted as a categorial denial of free will. We are concerned here 
solely with whether or not material which does not accept the doctrine of 
freedom of the will is to be longer included in school reading. On the answer 
to this question depends the fate of liberal education and the right of free- 
dom of thought and inquiry. :, 

To begin with, the aim of education is not to simplify life but to clarify 
it. We, as teachers, have not the duty to furnish slogans and patterns that 
can be accepted without effort and followed with comfort, but rather to 
lead our students into the very mazes of life and then to help each find his 
own way to the light again. And since both the mazes as well as the indi- 
viduals keep changing, there is no one way or method that can be remem- 
bered and stamped as universally and permanently valid. Education is a 
never-ending process, a ceaseless study of the complexities of life, a search 
not for something that will blot out those complexities but that will keep 
us aware enough to understand and cope with them. 

If we begin rejecting materials simply because they are confusing or 
inconvenient or out of harmony with any one arbitrarily established prin- 
ciple, we perforce begin distorting reality in favor of our own personal point 
of view. We no longer strive to enlighten, to guide, to stimulate but to propa- 
gandize. For, to tamper wilfully with an objective panorama of the com- 
plexities of life by selecting for study only such materials as may easily be 


* Modern Language Journal, XXVI: 633-634 (December, 1942). 
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fitted into one pattern is to open the door to doctrinaire education which, 
whatever else it may strive for, does not have as its aim the developing of 
intellectual and moral self-reliance, the basic premises of democratic life. 

The doctrine of the freedom of the will is a widely held one. That it is a 
belief that may give much comfort and strength there is no doubt. But it 
has not been proven to be an objective truth and it is denied by large num- 
bers. Consequently, to set it up as a cardinal faith or principle, according to 
which we shall henceforth interpret life, is not only to ignore the greater 
part of the intellectual endeavor of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
but to dismiss summarily the right of an individual to the doctrine of deter- 
minism. 

Such a procedure would not only contain the germ of intolerance: it 
would be predicated on the conviction that education must essentially be 
indoctrination. The logical pursuance of a program that no longer allows 
the student a wide latitude of materials from which to deduce the individual 
lessons that he most needs would mean the end of education as we have de- 
veloped it in our modern, progressive institutions. 

Furthermore, to come down to the specific situation which affects us 
as teachers of literature most: if, on principle, we plan to ignore determin- 
ism, or anything else that may interfere with the comfortable interpretation 
of life, how can we possibly go on teaching our subject? The dark thread of 
pessimism and fatalism runs through most of the great literature of modern 
times. But it is no less inherent in the literature of Greece and of the Ger- 
manic epics. Is the majority of this material to be excluded from future 
courses? If so, a rather artificial program would result. And if it is to be re- 
tained, how will one reconcile the Greek conception of Fate, the Germanic 
wurd, the voluntarist’s will with the “accepted” doctrine of the freedom of 
individual will? 

In conclusion: There is no shortcut to success; one cannot learn the 
facts of life in ten easy lessons; there is no single and simple way for us as 
teachers in general and teachers of literature in particular to escape our 
difficult and responsible task of enlightening young minds. The world is 
hard and complex, providence is unmindful of merit, fortune does not al- 
ways favor virtue, individual man is not master of his destiny—these are 
patent and brutal facts that literature defies us to ignore or gloss over. If 
we would justify our assertion that, in the frame of the curriculum, the study 
of literature offers the best introduction to life, then we must continue to 
permit and stimulate the study, analysis and free discussion of as many of 
the representative works of various periods, trends, and literatures as 


possible. 
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The Teaching of Literature in Elementary 
Language Classes 


Joun W. Kurtz 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—A plea for the introduction of more reading material of high literary merit 
in elementary language classes, even in “simplified”? and abridged editions, if necessary; to- 
gether with suggestions for a type of approach—illustrated with extensive reference to Im- 
mensee—which would make the expedient of simplification and abridgment both feasible and 
tolerable.) 


HE primary objective of elementary language courses is the teaching of 
language, not literature. The very nature of the course causes us to be 
more concerned about the students’ ability to read than about the content 
of the material on which they practice their reading. Our selection of this 
material is largely determined by two criteria: the ease with which it can be 
mastered linguistically, and the degree of interest which its contents provoke 
in the students. If one may judge by the type of material that has recently 
been offered to us by textbook publishers, one must conclude that many of 
us have been seeking to capture the interest of our students simply by 
amusing them. There has been a trend away from the “sentimental” narra- 
tives of the nineteenth century toward more modern material. With this 
trend one can have no quarrel, as long as the new material is at least on an 
equally high level with the texts which it replaces. This is, alas, not always 
the case. We have not generally been replacing good older materials with 
equally good modern works, but have been exchanging Storm for Kastner 
and Goethe and Schiller for a whole gallery of German reincarnations of 
Horatio Alger, authors of such literary masterpieces as: “(How Fritz Free- 
man Became a Reporter’’; “Hannelore Goes to Town”’; ‘“‘Roby Fights for His 
Freedom”; ‘Attention! Attention! Here Comes Little Muck”; not to men- 
tion the painfully obvious and banally juvenile “whodunits,” beginning with 
Emil und die Detektive, down through Himmel, meine Schuhe, to the ‘“‘Ad- 
ventures of Police Commissioner Hornleigh.’”’ (One begins to question, 
by the way, one’s estimation of the intellectual calibre of modern language 
teachers—the ‘‘Adventures” are available in both French and German— 
when one notes that the publisher of this opus obligingly offers to supply 
teachers with a list of clues and solutions to these obvious ‘‘mysteries.’’) 
Literature of this type apparently composes a large portion of the 
material that we select for our elementary classes. The intellectual content 
of some of our courses is thus approximately equivalent to that of the A mer- 
ican Boy magazine or the Jack Armstrong program on the radio. In our 
eagerness to supply our students with reading material which they can 
master with a minimum of cerebral effort we shirk the responsibility which 
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we share with all educators to lead them into intellectual maturity and 
contribute more than our share to the prolongation of their mental adoles- 
cence. 

But one must take care not to succumb to the temptation to make 
sweeping generalizations at the expense of accuracy. I know, and I am 
happy to acknowledge, that textbooks of high literary quality have not 
been completely banished from our classrooms. Take, for example, the case 
of Immensee. I venture the guess that this story has been read in the 
original language and in its entirety by more Americans living today than 
has any other foreign language book. It has been the perennial best-seller 
among language textbooks for two generations and until recently the 
thought of teaching elementary German without Jmmensee would have 
been heretical. How is it that this story, which I believe we may call a piece 
of literature of high quality, has been used so extensively in German classes? 
No doubt it is because of the happy accident that it is a readable story 
told in relatively simple, concrete language. It is not the best of Storm’s 
many stories, but it is the simplest of a relatively large number of good 
stories. Its uniqueness as a text combining linguistic suitability for elemen- 
tary instruction with high literary merit is accidental and, in my opinion, 
not necessarily inevitable. I maintain that there are many other master- 
pieces of German literature, both old and new, which might well hold a place 
in the elementary German course along with Jmmensee if we are willing to 
abandon some of our habitual attitudes and traditional approaches to the 
study of literature. I intend here to outline a type of approach to the study 
of literary texts which I believe would both tend to increase the interest of 
our students in the study of literature and make it possible to introduce 
more meritorious reading matter into our elementary courses than we are 
now in the habit of using. Because it is a relatively familiar story, I shall 
use Jmmensee as an illustration of my argument. 

If we may judge by the editorial apparatus of the numerous editions of 
Immensee, we must conclude that the story has usually been taught— in so 
far as its literary qualities have been considered at all—either as a pretty 
tale of Liebe und Liebesweh, or as a model of “beautiful style,” of ‘‘fine 
writing,” or of ‘“‘poetic prose.’’ The emphasis on the stylistic qualities of the 
story is well and good, but it is a one-sided emphasis, and, on the whole, 
unrewarding; for at this stage of their linguistic progress students are 
hardly capable of recognizing ‘‘fine writing’? when they see it, and there 
seems to be little point in convincing them that this is the real thing simply 
by telling them that it is. Furthermore, this emphasis has caused us to 
neglect another, perfectly legitimate, possibly more profitable aspect of 
literary study, namely, the concept of literature as a phase of the history of 
ideas. In presenting the author as a creator of striking images, as a maker of 
lovely phrases, as the teller of a pretty tale, we have failed to picture him 
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in his true stature as a man whose inner experience goes deeper than that 
of ordinary men and who possesses the rare ability to objectify and to uni- 
versalize that experience through the medium of a literary form, whether 
his chosen medium be epic, lyric, or dramatic. 

The teacher who is prepared to teach Jmmensee has read many other 
stories by Storm. He will have occasion, in commenting on the very first 
assignment, to point out that the structural form of this Novelle with its 
framework of reminiscence was not fortuitously chosen for this particular 
story, but that it is a favorite device of the author, which is, in itself, a 
significant clue to his individual Weltanschauung and to the temper of his 
ethnological group and, to a certain extent, of his time. Storm lived in an 
age when the old faith of idealism in the infinite perfectibility of man no 
longer seemed tenable and was giving way to the materialistic view of life. 
It was Storm’s fate to be neither an epigonus of the age of romantic idealism, 
nor a confident prophet of the new era of materialism. His fundamental 
orientation was inclined toward religious agnosticism, but he was never 
able to attain to the state of feeling altogether comfortable in his agnosti- 
cism. His skepticism regarding the Christian doctrine of immortality, 
especially, posed a problem with which he struggled arduously throughout 
his life. In his early works his lack of faith in immortality leads him into an 
attitude of hedonistic mundanity. If there is no life after death, then let us 
make the most of this life; let us experience it as fully and as intensely as 
we can. Among the devices at the disposal of man for the intensification of 
his experience, memory, as it is represented in Storm’s early works, is not 
the least. The experiences of the present moment, of a given period of life, 
gain greater significance and enhance the fullness of the total life experience 
by being remembered at a later period. As one reads the complete works of 
Storm one is impressed by the gradual development in his attitude toward 
the function of memory as compensation for his lack of faith in immortality. 
In Immensee, the first of the Novellen, memory serves to intensify and to 
increase the value of a given life experience; in Jn St. Jiirgen, written in the 
middle period of Storm’s life, the values adhered to and the acts performed 
by one generation gain significance by being remembered in the next; in 
Der Schimmelreiter, the last and greatest of the Novellen, the sole motivation 
of the protagonist is the desire to attain that individual immortality which 
consists of being gratefully remembered by future generations. 

Storm’s predilection for the Rahmenerzdhlung, taken together with his 
tendency to resort to the symbolism of poetry at moments of crisis in his 
narrative reveals another trait of his personality which brings him within the 
frame of reference of his ethnological group. His instinctive inclination to 
“Let love melt into memory and pain into songs” is evidence of his 
typically North-German reticence and conservatism (con+servare=to 
guard, to keep) which causes him to shrink from the direct, forthright dis- 
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play of emotion and to allow the reader to see what is in his heart only at 
a certain remove from actuality and as through a glass, darkly. 

Given this fundamental approach to Immensee—one might call it the 
interpretive as opposed to the aesthetic approach—many other elements of 
the story gain a new and exciting significance. Thus, for instance, the crucial 
song of the gypsy girl: ‘“‘Heute, nur heute bin ich so schén...” together 
with the whole episode which it epitomizes, ceases to be merely an episode 
and becomes an expression of that painful consciousness which Storm 
shared with many of his contemporaries of the sad evanescence of human 
life and the awful loneliness of death. Furthermore, this expression gains 
added significance if one considers it in connection with other utterances 
of Storm’s, such as the statement in the story Im Schloss that “love is 
nothing but (a manifestation of) mortal man’s fear of being alone.” 

These are but examples meant to suggest the possibilities of significant 
and interesting interpretation of Jmmensee. Other elements of the story 
which can be made more interesting to the students in the light of this basic 
conception are: the frequent use of symbolism—the strawberries, the can- 
ary, the faded flower, the water lily—the poem ‘Meine Mutter hat’s 
gewollt,” and the whole atmosphere of weary resignation that pervades the 
story. 

The question arises: How can this sort of interpretation be handled in 
the classroom? There are several ways of doing it, but I believe the best way 
is to develop one’s interpretation as much as possible by judicious question- 
ing in German. With a little practice in phrasing such questions the teacher 
finds that he can get just as good answers to questions with some thought 
content as he can to the familiar and tedious type that one usually finds in 
the appendices of school editions: What does Reinhard do now? What does 
he do next? What does Elisabeth say then? 

For his knowledge of other Storm stories alluded to by the teacher the 
student may depend upon oral narration by the teacher, or, better still, 
upon the reading of the stories. Here the objection arises that such a reading 
program would be too difficult and too extensive for elementary students. 
But I believe that it would be both feasible and desirable to prepare abridged 
and simplified editions of outstanding literary masterpieces which would 
obviate these difficulties. ““But,’’ some will protest, ““You would lose all 
the color and flavor of the original work.” It is true that some of the stylistic 
qualities of a literary work would be mutilated by such a procedure and if 
we consider a literary work only, or even predominantly, from the aesthetic 
point of view, the damage done would be irreparable. But if we put the stress 
upon the ideological content I believe that we would gain more than we 
would lose. The study of style is indeed an important branch of literary 
study, but the study of content is equally important and, I believe, funda- 
mentally more interesting to most students. I submit that the reading of, 
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say Storm’s Schimmelreiter, following the reading of Immensee, even though 
it be in abridged and simplified form, would be infinitely more profitable 
and more interesting to students than the reading of a dozen trashy stories 
of the Horatio Alger type, or of any number of readers consisting of short 
pieces in “grammar-dutch” describing ‘“‘das schéne Deutschland” or “la 
belle France.’’—Furthermore, I submit that the study of literature in ele- 
mentary language classes on the basis of simplified texts would be no more 
reprehensible than the study of art on the basis of reproductions of great 
paintings. The justification for the expedient would be the same in both 
cases: the originals are not accessible. 


“A SEcoND LANGUAGE Is AN ASSET—ASK THE MAN 
Wuo Knows ONE.”’ 
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To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal :— 
May I submit a footnote for V. A. McCrossen’s excellent article on The 

Place of Language in the College Program in Times of War—and Peace, which 

appeared in your February issue. Mr. McCrossen writes as follows: 

‘‘Few Americans realize how superficial it is to talk about ideas and 
movements and conditions in a foreign country unless one reads a number 
of that country’s books, periodicals, and newspapers, and removes himself 
from the unavoidable danger of one-sidedness of information which comes 
inevitably through the reading of only one language. ... No student, to 
say nothing of a teacher, ought to form definitive ideas on foreign peoples 
and foreign ideas and foreign movements unless he can go directly to the 
original sources.” 

Here is my footnote—an example of the truth of what Mr. McCrossen 
says. In that widely read book by Thomas Kernan, France on Berlin Time, 
I find a severe indictment of the French schoolmasters: 

“If I were asked what group in France, aside from the political leaders, 
was chiefly responsible for the conquest of France, I’d have to answer: the 
school teachers. ... They left France to stagnate in the years between 
wars; finally they deserted France on the field of battle. . . . The most cyni- 
cal of the lot were those tied to Moscow’s pursestrings. .. . At a nod from 
the Kremlin they switched loyalties. . .. Most Frenchmen who fought have 
stories to tell about the behavior of these imitation officers in the heat of 
battle. The less colorful tell of officers deserting their troops... .” 

These are a few sentences from pages 150 to 155 of Mr. Kernan’s book, 
which has undoubtedly been read by thousands who read only English, and 
who do not suspect that there is something to be said on the other side. 
Professor E. J. Sheffer’s valuable textbook, Aspects de la Guerre moderne, 
contains an article “par le capitaine C—,” entitled Cing Jours avec le Groupe 
Franc du X*°" d’Infanterie. Here is what one of the ‘‘“Frenchmen who have 
fought”’ has to say about the school teachers turned officers: 

‘“Etonnante et réconfortante contradiction de l’Ame francaise! Ce corps 
d’instituteurs, officiellement internationaliste et révolutionnaire, qui en 
1939 comme en 1914 verse des Buseyne par milliers dans |’infanterie et peut 
revendiquer d’étre celui ow l’on meurt le plus pour la Patrie.” 

I do not mean to disparage Mr. Kernan’s splendid book unduly; but in 
this instance he was reflecting the “‘official” attitude toward the unionized 
schoolmasters. We teachers must be careful not to let indictments of any 
group of Frenchmen pass unchallenged. 





CLIFFORD S. PARKER 
University of New Hampshire 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal :— 

Two discussions of the pronunciation of Spanish have appeared in recent 
issues of the Modern Language Journal, one of them, by the Director of the 
Panamerican Union, advocating the teaching of the “s” pronunciation of 
ce, ci and z in our schools, and the second, “Castilian as a Norm,” an ap- 
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peal by a Spanish teacher in one of our state teachers’ colleges that we do 
the opposite. 

It seems to me that the second article mentioned shows certain miscon- 
ceptions not uncommon among our teachers of Spanish who are remote 
from active and varied contacts with Spanish speaking people and coun- 
tries. I should like to discuss them briefly. 

1. “‘Castilian as a norm.” If reference is made to the “th” pronunciation 
of ce, ci and z, the Spanish of central and northern Spain can be defined as 
differing from Spanish as spoken in southern Spain and Spanish America. 

2. Beyond this particular item (the ‘‘th” pronunciation of the above 
letters) there is no norm, or uniformity of pronunciation in central! and 
northern Spain. The Spanish varies from region to region, just as it does 
in Spanish America, and just as English does in the different parts of the 
United States, and likewise within Great Britain itself. 

3. Mr. Henry Wallace, and other United States officials, recommend the 
use of the ‘‘s”’ pronunciation of ce, ci and z, as found in Spanish America 
and southern Spain. They do not recommend that we ‘“‘abandon Castilian 
in our schools,” if the word ‘‘Castilian”’ is used as synonymous with “‘Span- 
ish.” They merely recommend that we use the “s” pronunciation of c and z 
instead of the ‘‘th.”’ 

4. To do this does not imply that we must also teach any regional and 
local peculiarities—such as the Argentine ‘‘yo,”—any more than our schools 
in not teaching the British “‘a,”’ thereby limit themselves to teaching the 
Georgia ‘‘a,”’ or the Kansas “a.”’ 

5, Each teacher of English in our schools uses a pronunciation that re- 
flects the region where that teacher has lived. There is no norm. Each native 
teacher of Spanish, within Spain itself and within Spanish America does the 
same. There is no norm except in theory. 

6. Our U. S. teachers of Spanish, if they have learned to speak Spanish 
through actual contacts with native Spanish speaking people, will reflect 
in their pronunciation the particular shades of pronunciation of the region 
from which their teachers or contacts came. 

7. Most of our teachers of Spanish in this country, we must confess, do 
have a “‘norm” all their own—a strong American accent. Whether they use 
the “th” or not, this is the predominant feature of their Spanish. As a United 
States student who went to Spain recently said, “I could understand all the 
Americans when they talked Spanish, but I couldn’t understand the 
Spaniards.” 

8. Latin Americans have always looked toward England for their pro- 
nunciation of English, their textbooks, vocabulary, etc. They are now be- 
ginning to feel that it is more important to study English as spoken in the 
United States by well educated people, and to learn “elevator” instead of 
“lift,” “gasoline” instead of “petrol,” etc., since their contacts will be so 
much more with us than with the English. Mr. Henry Wallace, et al., rec- 
ommend the same recognition on our part. 

9. With reference to the statement that many South American students 
will now go to Spain to study in her universities and “this will mean an even 
greater spread of Castilian among the cultured classes of South America,” 
I venture to predict that Latin Americans won’t be going to Spain to any 
extent. They will be coming here in larger numbers. But those that do go to 
Spain will continue to pronounce the ce, ci and z with the “‘s,” not the “th” 
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pronunciation. Our students who go to Oxford and Cambridge continue to 
talk like Americans, not Britishers. 

10. “Spanish-speaking peoples everywhere love and respect the idiom 
of Castile.’’ We might as well be realistic about this. The average Spanish 
American knows Spaniards from Spain mostly as immigrants to his coun- 
try. He has no greater reverence for those from Castile than for those from 
Andalusia. He loves and respects Spanish, but does not single out the “th” 
for either love or respect. 

11. Washington is a beehive of Spanish American visitors, official and 
otherwise, these years. If our Spanish teachers from remoter sections of the 
country would be here and talk to our visitors from all the different Spanish 
American countries, they would find that they all talk the same language 
and that, despite the fact that none of them use the “‘th,” it is all excellent 
Spanish. 

12. The Real Academia Espafiola in 1927 dropped the word ‘‘Castilian” 
from the name of its dictionary, and now calls it ‘Diccionario de la Lengua 
Espanola.” In the introduction it explains its preference for the latter term, 
as it corresponds better ‘‘a la nueva orientacién.”’ We shall not be overly 
radical, then, if we follow in the steps of the Royal Spanish Academy, and 
speak of the ‘‘Spanish” language, not the ‘‘Castilian.’”’? Only those whose 
gaze is backward, not forward, will be hurt. 

Rut P. MARTINEZ 
Washington, D.C. 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal :— 

Major F. M. Rogers’ article in the Modern Language Journal (May, 
1943), lively and competent though it was, evoked in me the most con- 
tradictory sentiments: it made me both proud and resentful. 

I am what you call a refugee. I speak (read and write) a better than av- 
erage French and, thanks to five years in the U. S., a still better English. 
Of course, my German is perfect,—I used to teach writing in Vienna, and 
Karl Kraus twice quoted from my writings as done in a model German. 

So far, so good. But I have offered my services to almost all the agencies 
that would employ non-citizens: from the OWI to Governor Lehman’s set- 
up. I have good tangible references; since 1937 I have been editor of the 
Living Thoughts Library, published by Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 3, N. Y.... Yet, I was not accepted. 

I am too old for the army: 48 years old. But I ‘resent’ being side-tracked, 
and I cannot help hoping that one day Uncle Sam will regret it. An unwor- 
thy situation.... 

ALFRED O. MENDEL 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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CONTEMPORARY ART IN LATIN AMERICA 


THERE Is at present a great demand in the United States for information that will permit the 
student to acquire some knowledge and understanding of Latin America’s artistic production, 
a new and almost unexplored field. Particularly eager in their desire to learn more about the 
achievements of contemporary Latin American artists are the teachers and schools of this 
country. By a strange and fortunate coincidence, their interest in that aspect of “the other 
Americas” comes precisely at a time when, breaking away from European tradition, Latin 
American art has, at last, found its own expression. After years of groping in the dark, it is— 
particularly in Mexico, Peru and Brazil—emerging into a distinctive national art based on the 
soil and life of the people. This, according to Robert C. Smith, “‘we in the United States cannot 
claim to have done.” 

To meet the need for a small and inexpensive collection of reproductions of Latin American 
works of art particularly suitable for school use, the Pan American Union has prepared an 
envelope containing thirty-eight photographs of the works of outstanding Latin American 
artists. These are printed on sheets 6X9 inches. The collection is distributed together with 
Robert C. Smith’s essay “Latin American painting comes into its own,” reproduced through 
the courtesy of John I. B. McCulloch in whose “Inter-American Quarterly” it originally ap- 
peared. In an effort to bring down the cost of this collection to a minimum it was found neces- 
sary to limit the choice of photographs to those for which engravings are still available in the 
United States. It may be recalled that a large number of them have been turned into scrap. 
As the collection was primarily intended to give an idea of each country’s search for an individ- 
ual eapression, an effort was made to show native backgrounds and types, as seen through the 
prism of each people’s own esthetic standards. 

As is to be expected, given the limitations referred to, some countries are better represented 
than others, but the collection contains such outstanding pieces as “The Discovery” by Can- 
dido Portinari of Brazil, Diego Rivera’s quaint “Children,” Julia Codesido’s “Andean Village,” 
“Procession” by Eduardo Kingman of Ecuador, and the “Dance of the Cholas” a sculpture by 
Marina Nunez del Prado of Bolivia. Other artists represented in the collection are: Emilio 
Pettoruti, Horacio Butler and Alfredo Guido of Argentina, Lasar Segall and Tarsila do Amaral 
of Brazil, Antonio Sotomayor of Bolivia, Sergio Sotomayor and Camilo Mori of Chile, Luis 
Alberto Acufia and Rémulo Rozo of Colombia, Eduardo Abela and L. Romero Arciaga of 
Cuba, Camilo Egas of Ecuador, José Mejfa Vides of E] Salvador, Humberto Garavito of Guate- 
mala, José Clemente Orozco, Marfa Izquierdo, Miguel Covarrubias, and Jess Guerrero 
Galvan of Mexico, José Sabogal, Camilo Blas and Jorge Vinatea Reinoso of Peru, Carmelo de 
Arzadtin and Ricardo Aguerre of Uruguay and Francisco Narvaéz of Venezuela. 

The collection comes at an opportune moment for students of art as well as teachers and 
may be ordered from the Pan American Union for twenty-five cents. A ten-page mimeographed 
pamphlet containing biographical information on each of the thirty artists represented is 
available for an additional ten cents. 


TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE TO HAVE 
HANDBOOK AS PART OF “GOOD NEIGHBOR” PROGRAM 


A “Hanpsook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese” is under preparation by a group 
of specialists with headquarters in Study Room 243, Library of Congress Annex, under the 
sponsorship of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. Funds for the project were 
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provided by a grant made to the Association by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, and the Library of Congress generously provided quarters for the project. It is ex- 
pected that the work of preparation will be finished by October 1, 1943, and that the publica- 
tion of the Handbook will follow shortly thereafter. Originally suggested by Dean Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, The George Washington University, as a supplement to “Hispania,” the official 
organ of the organized Spanish teachers of the country, of which he is editor, it is possible that 
the importance of the work may make it desirable to issue the Handbook as an independent 
volume under government auspices. 

The Handbook will be approximately 200 pages in length and will include information on 
the best sources of teaching aids and materials for the study of Spanish and Portuguese, the 
history and present status of the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese in the United States, 
vocational opportunities for students who have mastered one or both of these languages, and 
a description of intensive and other new methods of teaching the languages, and other recent 
developments in the field. It is hoped the completed work wil] not only serve as the “bible” of 
teachers of Spanish or Portuguese here, but that it will serve to convince our Good Neighbors 
of the other Americas that serious efforts are being made to expand and develop opportunities 
for young Americans to learn Spanish and Portuguese. A section on the importance of these 
languages will probably be provided, in which quotations from leading citizens of the United 
States, such as President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Vice-president Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, Under-Secretary Sumner Welles, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, and of 
business and professional leaders will be included. It is possible that after publication of the 
work here appropriate sections of it will be translated into Spanish and Portuguese for distribu- 
tion to educational and cultural agencies in Latin America. 

The director and editor-in-chief of the Handbook is Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of the 
George Washington University, who is on leave from the University to direct the Washington 
Inter-American Training Center, another project of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, administered by the American Council of Learned Societies. He is a graduate 
of Harvard College and a former instructor at Harvard. In addition to serving as editor of 
“Hispania,” Dean Doyle is chairman of one of the committees in charge of the Intensive 
Language Program of the American Council of Learned Societies and chairman of the Com- 
mission on Trends in Education of the Modern Language Association of America. He is a 
former president of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. For four years (1934-38) 
he was editor of ““The Modern Language Journal,” and for six years (1928-34) contributed a 
monthly article on Latin American matters to “Current History,” then published by the New 
York Times. For his services to Inter-American understanding he was decorated by Ecuador 
and made an honorary member of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the National 
University of Mexico. He is the compiler of three bibliographies of Central American literature 
published by the Harvard University Press and the author of many articles dealing with 
Spanish, Spanish American, and educational subjects. 

Assisting Dean Doyle in preparation of the Handbook are four contributing editors. Mrs. 
Eddie Ruth Hutton, a graduate of the University of Arizona with a master’s degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has taught Spanish in the Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona, for fourteen years. Her special interest is the Spanish-speaking students of 
the Southwest, and she has contributed chapters on that subject to “Americans All” and 
“Languages and Cultures in American Education.” In 1939-40 she held a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion Fellowship for study in Mexico and Radcliffe College. 

Miss Ruth Clare Jackson is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Wheaton College, with a master 
of arts degree from the University of Chicago and master of education degree from the Gradu- 
ate Teachers College, Winnetka, Illinois. She has specialized in psychological research on edu- 
cational problems, has taught modern foreign languages, English, and social studies, and is at 
present a teacher of Spanish in New Thier High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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Dr. Madaline Wallis Nichols received her A.B. from Mount Holyoke College, her master’s 
degree from Cornell University, and her Ph.D. from the University of California. She taught 
French and Spanish for five years at Grinnell College, and for six years was head of the Spanish 
department at Dominican College. She has been a contributor to the “Handbook of Latin 
American Studies,” for which she prepared sections on language and on colonial Latin Ameri- 
can history. She has also served as editor of “Agriculture in the Americas,” a publication of 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. Department of Agriculture. She edited for 
the American Council of Learned Societies a ‘‘Bibliographical Guide to Materials on American 
Spanish,” published by the Harvard University Press, and has written many articles on Latin 
American literature, language, and history. 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Roby, the vocational guidance expert among the contributing editors, 
received her A.B. from Smith College and her master of education degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. She assisted Dr. Edward A. Thorndike in the preparation of his 
“Predictions of Vocational Success,” and has had wide experience as a training and employ- 
ment specialist with the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and other organiza- 
tions. Since 1929 she has been a guidance counsellor in the New York City high schools, serving 
for five years as head counselor at the Benjamin Franklin High School, which has many boys 
from Spanish-speaking families. For the past year she has been assigned to the Central Office 
guidance staff of the New York City Board of Education, assembling information for student 
counselors and editing a weekly news-sheet for their use. 

The advisory committee for the Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese is 
composed of Mr. Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Chief of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, 
Pan American Union; Dr. John E. Englekirk of the Division of Science and Education, Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, a well-known professor of Spanish American 
literature on leave from Tulane University; Dr. John C. Patterson, chief of the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education; Mr. Harry H. Pierson, of 
the Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State, and Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, of the 
St. Louis Public Schools, president of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


PERSONAL NOTE 


Ray SIGGENs of the College Department of Scott, Foresman and Company is now a Lieutenant 
(s. g.) in the U. S. Navy. He is stationed at the U. S. Naval Flight Preparatory School, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

H. W. Schmidt, college representative of the same company, is a Major, Engineering 
Corps, U. S. Army, stationed on the West Coast. 
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STOVER, FRANCES PoRTER, Encanto de México. New York: Macmillan, 
1942. Price, $1.25. 


Encanto de México is one of the most attractive texts to be published recently. The cover 
design, the inside covers and the drawings, as well as the size and matching of the type con- 
tribute to the attractiveness. 

In spite of the seemingly large number of books on our most accessible Spanish speaking 
neighbor country, all teachers will welcome this addition. Miss Stover has maintained an easy, 
humorous, familiar style that will appeal to the students even when there are difficulties in the 
language. 

The teacher who has been sold on the idea of the basic vocabulary will be shocked at some 
of the words used. Trayecto, desvalida and vericuetos, to name a few, are slightly above the level 
of the student after one semester. The footnotes help in explaining the most difficult vocabu- 
lary and syntax items. 

Some will object to the use of procurar (page 12) in the sense of conseguir while others will 
point out nos apresuramos a a casa (page 38) with the evident meaning of we hurry home as 
an inaccuracy. Such phrases, and there are relatively few of them, will not invalidate the worth 
of the reader. 

Miss Stover has not provided exercises for her book. This is simply a reader, built with the 
sole purpose of presenting Mexico attractively to young people. We feel that she has done this. 

We should like to point out to Miss Stover, and others who are likely to prepare texts 
based on travels in neighboring countries one thing. Even when quoting a native, it little 
behooves us in a text to say ‘“‘al empezar el gobierno la persecucién contra los catolicos.’”’ The 
polite and the just statement would be “al decretar el gobierno la clausura de los conventos.” 
As foreigners, guests of a friendly government, we need not condemn, even in words of a native, 
a policy of the government. 

We feel sure that Miss Stover’s book will receive the welcome it deserves. The above 
criticisms are designed to be taken into consideration when a reprinting is made. 

James O. SWAIN 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


DE LARRA, MARIANO Jostk, El doncel de don Enrique el doliente. Edited by 
J. Horace Nunemaker. New York: The Dryden Press, 1942. Price, $1.25. 


This attractively designed and printed volume makes it possible for students, who need 
not be too advanced, to become familiar with a sample of the Spanish Romantic novel. It is 
very possibly the example of that imitative and poorly developed genre which would have the 
greatest appeal; more, I think, than Enrique Gil’s El setior de Bembibre. El doncel certainly 
does not display Larra’s best prose, but it shows an interesting side of his personality. 

Professor Nunemaker has supplied sufficient explanatory notes and a brief introduction of 
eight pages, judiciously written and enough to orient the uninformed as to the main facts of 
Larra’s life and achievement, the background of El doncel, and its significance among the nu- 
merous novels of the school of Sir Walter Scott in the Peninsula. Professor Nunemaker follows 
Menéndez y Pelayo and others in stressing the extent to which Larra identifies himself with his 
hero Macias. It might be stated even more strongly that Larra attributes to his characters ex- 
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pressions of passion which give his novel a tone vastly different from anything written by Sir 
Walter, a difference in spirit though not in external pattern and detail. 

This school edition reduces Larra’s original to approximately half its length. The cutting 
has been successfully done, and the complete story is retained, though the number of chapters 
has been cut from forty to twenty-six. Some of Macfas’ more passionate outbursts have been 
omitted or shortened, notably those in Chapters 26-28 of the original, which include Larra’s 
expression of a belief in the fateful quality of his love (“Una inexplicable fatalidad pesaba sobre 
ella... Ella habfa inspirado inocentemente una pasién frenética ...”’). In one case at least 
the excision constitutes a mere toning down of Larra’s vehement description: 

Original, Chap. 27: zQué escucho? jEs mfa, es mfa! 

Macfas estrechaba sobre su corazén a la infeliz Elvira, que ex4nime y sin sentido no 
oponfa a su loco arrebato mds resistencia que la pasiva inmovilidad del estupor y del 
asombro. 

Nunemaker, Chap. 15: gQué escucho? jEs mfa, es mia! 

Macfas estrechaba sobre su coraz6n a la infeliz Elvira, que sin sentido no oponia 
mas resistencia. 

The bibliography (pp. xix- xx, 39 titles) is of course not intended to be complete, but it 
would give the student necessary orientation. The vocabulary, of somewhat more than 3000 
words, is well made, though set in unfortunately small type. The illustrations add a pleasant 
mid-nineteenth century touch to this attractive volume. 

NICHOLSON B. ADAMS 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


Leavitt, Sturcis E., and StTOUDEMIRE, STERLING A., Por los siglos. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1942. Illustrated. Price, $1.80. 


Por los siglos is an anthology with an unanthological, but entirely appropriate title. An 
anthology by any other name would be just as useful. This one should indeed be useful, for its 
selections are genuinely selective, and they do not presume to be all-inclusive in the generally 
accepted anthology sense. The selections represent the judgment of the editors for their useful- 
ness as introductory survey material. Users of the book have every reason to be well aware that 
the editors’ judgment is sound and good and that their picking and choosing were done with 
considered care. Notably short on emphasis is drama and notably long on emphasis is reading 
dealing with America, south of the border. 

Drama, in 85 pages, is represented by two authors only: Ram6n de la Cruz and Gorostiza, 
thus passing over completely the classic siglo de oro drama and the nineteenth-century ro- 
mantics. Although the reviewer considers this a serious omission, he nevertheless agrees with 
the principle that it is far better to present some drama completely than much drama in pieces. 
Drama, after all, can only be presented inadequately, if presented in “selections.” 

There are 151 pages of scattered types of non-dramatic prose. History, the short story, and 
picaresque and chivalresque literature are represented, but we miss the nineteenth-century 
essay and novel. The abundant edited works in these genres will of course be used to supple- 
ment the anthology in this gap. The wise use of any anthology presupposes supplementation. 

The poets are well selected in 32 pages, with the novel and interesting inclusion of Poe’s 
The Raven in the original and in Juan A. Pérez Bonalde’s translation, printed on opposite pages. 
Considering the tremendous bulk of Lope de Vega’s poetry, he appears shrunken and neglected 
on a half page of 14 lines. 

The chief purpose of this book is to teach by reading, in Hispanic literature that “portrays 
the development of literary and social ideas,” in selections made on the basis of “their enter- 
tainment value alone.” The work bears the subtitle, “An Anthology of Hispanic Readings.” 
There are “abridgments, modernization of spelling, and rare substitutions of common expres- 
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sions for those which offer particular difficulty.” The introduction contains hints and sug- 
gestions in reading techniques under heads of vocabulary, verbs, idioms, and sentence struc- 
ture. We are spared the counting of words to show how well the various authors adhered to 
frequency lists as they spun their tales of adventure or imagination, or poured out their souls 
in poetry. 

Notes, almost exclusively limited to points of grammar and aids in translation, appear at 
the bottoms of pages. Identification notes are in the vocabulary. 

The prose section of the book is attractively illustrated with black and white cuts at the 
beginnings of chapters and there are pictorial maps of Spain and Central and South America 
on the insides of the covers. 

J. Horace NUNEMAKER 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


Lenz, Harotp F. H., Scientific German for Intermediate Students. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1942. Price, $1.85. 


“This book has been prepared to meet the growing need for material in scientific German 
at the intermediate level,” says the author. Most teachers will agree that the need is growing; 
because of necessity or choice, students everywhere are reading scientific German immediately 
after the completion of six to eight hours of elementary German. To bridge the gap between the 
relatively simple elementary reading and the difficult scientific treatises, a graded reader pro- 
viding material for a one-semester course seems desirable indeed. Since only a few books of this 
type have been prepared (cf. Wild, Fiedler and Sandbach), Professor Lenz has made a valuable 
contribution to classes in scientific German. 

The reading texts were written by the author himself because he realized that an an- 
thology-type reader with ready-written texts was not suitable for a graded reader. This practice 
employed by several other graded science readers is quite justifiable, and the Lenz texts 
based for the most part on Chemistry, Physics, and Biology are well-chosen and readable. 
The fifteen lesson units contain two reading selections each accompanied by excellent illustra- 
tions. The scientific accuracy of the material was checked by several members of the Division 
of Mathematics and the Natural Sciences of Queens College. However, there are several errors 
that were overlooked by the author and his colleagues which must be corrected in later edi- 
tions. The following slips have come to my attention: on p. 37: 15-16 the atonomic weight of 
uranium is erroneously listed “‘(283,14—zwei acht drei Komma eins vier)” instead of 238,14; 
on p. 60-61 applied pressure of liquids and buoyancy or gravity pressure are confused; on p. 78 
Edison’s work on the phonograph and Morse’s discoveries in telegraphy are falsely assumed to 
be contemporaneous; on p. 85 the discussion leaves out of consideration the fact that the 
greater percentage of sun rays does not even proceed in the direction of the earth; 87: 28 
verlassene Stelle suggests that the warm air rises and makes a vacuum instead of being forced 
upward by the pressure of the heavier cold air; pp. 104-105, the inference seems to be that 
Paracelsus came to Basel in 1526 instead of 1527; on p. 122, in the description of the act of 
breathing, the rib action ‘s ccmpletely disregarded. 

Grammatical, syntactical, 1nd typographical errors are few. The following were noted: 
35: 11, and for und; again on p. 36, questions 16 and 17; 37: 4, jedes Elements for der Elemente; 
38: 18-19, das hihere Atomgewicht for die hiheren Atomgewichte ; 40: 20, add comma after fii/ile; 
50: 14, omit zu; 51: 8, sehen for betrachten; 60:1, Dies for Dieses; 60: 3-4, ambiguous sentence, 
change to read: “Wenn ein Stein in Wasser getaucht ist, wiegt er weniger als in der freien Luft”; 
62: 17, 3 su 15 oder 1 zu 5 for 15 zu 3 oder 5 zu 1; again on 70: 21, 1 su 3 for 3 su J; again 
70: 23, 3 su I for 1 zu 3; 78: 20, (M) for (Mi); 79:2, (M) for (Ma); 80:9, (K) for (Ke) and (A) 
for (Ku); 87: 7, Verdunstung des Koérpers for Verdunstung am Kérper; 140: 21, jene for diese. 

A few expressions that may indeed add flavor to conversational speech or popular writing 
seem out of place in scientific literature: ‘Und siehe da” (40: 23, 45: 1, etc.); “das Tragische,” 
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“die melancholische Tatsache” (70: 29, 34); “...was der Leser freundlichst beachten 
mige” (73: 3-4). Several statements with peculiar connotation should be changed: “Er hatte 
einen Kopf voll wilder Haare und phantastischer Ideen”’ (36: 3); ““Damit geraten wir schon in 
das dritte Kanalsystem, das der Verdauungsorgane” (125: 23-24); “. . . wo die Hauptarbeit 
getan wird” (126: 11). On the other hand, there are a number of statements of gratuitous 
humor that students and teachers alike will welcome (e.g. 21: 7-8, “‘Er ‘vergaste’ die Studenten 
nie.”’) 

In addition to the two reading selections, each lesson contains three exercises for oral 
and written composition: German questions based upon the first reading selection, subjects 
for composition based upon the entire lesson, and grammar and vocabulary exercises. Although 
some or all of the exercises may be omitted, the author urges that these features involving 
active use of German be retained, so that the student ‘‘will know German as well as scientific 
German.” The inclusion of such exercise material in a textbook for scientific German is an 
innovation for which Professor Lenz is to be commended. There is, however, nothing unique 
about the questions and exercises which are similar to those found in the story-book readers. 
Aside from being too extensive for adequate treatment in a three-hour course, the exercises are 
quite satisfactory. However, the grammar and vocabulary drills are not especially practical. 
The “Grammar Aids and Exercises” treat five subjects: word order, passive voice, infinitive 
construction, subjunctive, and the “extended adjective construction.” Aside from the inade- 
quacy of such a grammar treatment, the reviewer questions the value of exercises such as 
numbers 1, 3 and 4 on p. 176. The “extended adjective construction” offers sufficient difficulty 
when encountered singly and in normal arrangement. But when a mass attack is made or when 
a maze of phrases is presented in puzzle fashion, the student becomes bewildered. 

The vocabulary aids and exercises given in ten installments treat cognate relationships, 
word families, prefixes and suffixes, compound nouns, impersonal expressions, and important 
special words. The systematic study of these exercises should reduce the amount of time spent 
in looking up words. The exercise on prefixes and suffixes of foreign origin seems to be super- 
fluous. 

In the vocabulary the author deviates from the usual practice by omitting declensional 
and conjugational forms. Excepting intentional deletions of articles, etc., the vocabulary is 
rather complete. The omissions of essential words are mostly terms used in the illustrations. 
The following were found missing: Eisenkasten (53), ScheinfiiBchen (101), Mitose (101), 
sacken (gezackt, 143), stutzen (gestutzt, 143). An inadequate equivalent is given for Stab (73). 
Rod and staff are given although a reed (of a musical instrument) seems to fit the context. Or 
is the word Stab misused in the text? Endbdumchen is translated telodendron. Why not also the 
more familiar end brush? Accent marks are usually given when the stressed syllable does not 
come first; however, in the case of Platin and its compounds the accent mark is missing. 

On the whole the Lenz book lends itself well to class use. It should be followed in the 
fourth semester by an anthology-type reader of which there is an abundance. The errors noted 
above can easily be corrected in the next edition. 

GILBERT J. JORDAN 
Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 


Pusey, W. W., and Steer, A. G., Readings in Military German. With Con- 
cise German Grammar and Vocabulary by B. Q. MorGan. -Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1943. Price, $1.50. 


Teachers who have used either the original lithoprinted form of Readings in Military 
German (1941) or the present textbook edition realize that it is no book for linguistic amateurs. 
The unaltered selections from official German publications are so difficult and technical that 
they cannot be read with profit before the middle of the second year of College German. Even 
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then, they probably should not be read except by those students who are planning to be officers 
in the army, air force, or navy. For such persons the new streamlined edition, ca. 5X74 Xx} 
inches, is most attractive and convenient. 

In the new format the reading selections, compiled with the advice of various U. S. of- 
ficials, have been left as in the lithoprinted edition, except for the correction of a few typo- 
graphical errors and the making of new military maps. As before, approximately the first half 
of the book is devoted to the German war economy and the German army and describes the 
campaigns of the present World War up to the final collapse of France in June, 1940. The 
third quarter is a theoretical discussion of the different types of airplanes, of the organization 
of the air force, and of the meteorological conditions to be considered in flying, ending in a de- 
scription of the air raids on London in October and November, 1940. Undoubtedly this is the 
easiest section with which to start the reading of this book and likewise the most appropriate 
on account of the extensive employment of the Luftwaffe in all operations of the modern army 
and navy. The last quarter deals with the navy, the different types of warships, and an attack 
on the coast of the English Channel. As the editors warn us, the documents from which the 
extracts were taken are full of Nazi propaganda and war psychology, and many statements 
sound extremely boastful and absurd in the light of the developments of 1943. However, such 
willful distortions and exaggerations will make us better realize the true nature of Hitler’s 
Germany. 

The new Vocabulary, prepared with painstaking care by B. Q. Morgan, is a distinct ad- 
vantage for the student, as the old one was incomplete and inadequate. The detailed explanation 
of German compounds and English cognates is very useful, the grouping of words in etymo- 
logical families is an excellent idea, and many of the definitions are to be commended for their 
aptness; e.g. ndmlich, “you see,” p. 103, 26; wdéberhaupt, “absolutely,” p. 101, 35; cundchst, 
“to start with” or “for the time being,” p. 104, 4; dabei, ‘in this connection,” p. 104, 12, and 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, a semester’s use in the classroom reveals the fact that the following 
additional definitions or changes are desirable: abwarten, p. 118, 25, means “wait (them) out”; 
auf, p. 33, 8, “within”; bis auf, pp. 31, 5 and 32, 19, “except for”; Preisfrage, p. 5, 27, ‘“‘price 
question,” not “prize question,” as defined in the Vocabulary; Rast, p. 283, is feminine, not 
masculine; schon, p. 58, 24, “as early as,” p. 106, 33, “even”; staatlich, p. 5, 29, “national” or 
“public”; stdéndig, p. 11, 12, “permanent”; trotzdem, p. 52, 34, “‘in spite of the fact that” or “not- 
withstanding that’’; uber in describing routes occurs repeatedly (e.g., pp. 13, 20; 15, 6; 32, 32; 
51, 22; 58, 9; 58, 17; 59, 31; 65, 13) and should be defined “via” or “by way of”; iiberhaupt, 
p. 134, 6, can be translated more smoothly as “in general” or “on the whole”; Unternehmen, 
p. 9, 5, “concern” or “firm”; susammenfassen, pp. 63, 35 and 97, 3, “combine”; Zusammen- 
fassung, p. 29, “summary” and p. 65, 27, “combining.” Protzenstellung and aufgeprotst, as 
used p. 124, 3-5, require more elaborate definitions or a footnote; for the average teacher 
does not know the military implications of “limber” and “limber up.”’ Gentle reader, ‘Die 
Geschiitze werden aufgeprotzt” is not a gymnastic exercise but simply means that the guns 
are hooked up to the fore gun carriage to be taken elsewhere. 

As its name indicates, the Concise German Grammar gives in brief compass all the de- 
clensions, conjugations, and syntactical rules that a student needs to know to read these 
military texts, and many of the examples are taken from the book itself; however, one might 
reasonably raise the question whether a student knowing enough German to read the book 
needs such a grammar. Only one serious typographical error was noted: Section 61 is headed 
The Personal Pronouns; the content clearly shows that it should read: The Possessive Pro- 
nouns. Some teachers will take exception to the rule in § 19: “Many monosyllabic adjectives 
umlaut the vowel in comparing.” As a matter of fact, there are only twenty-one adjectives 
where the umlaut is required, and eight others where it is optional. Nor is one greatly edified 
by Professor Morgan’s discussion of the First and Second Subjunctives and his series of 
X’s in § 35: a student brought up according to the traditional tense terminology is bound to be 
mystified and bewildered (See the Boesche-Morgan controversy over terminology in the Ger- 
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man Subjunctive in the Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, Nov., 1942 and Feb., 1943). 

In conclusion, it may be affirmed that this manual, Readings in Military German, serves 
admirably the technical purpose for which it was compiled; and the original editors, Pusey 
and Steer, who are now commissioned in the U. S. Naval Reserves, are to be congratulated for 
having made this contribution toward the winning of the war. 

Joun A. HEss 
Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


Mayer, A. W., Chemical-Technical Dictionary (German-English-French- 
Russian), 1. Translation under the direction of Prof. B. N. Menshutkin 
and Prof. M. A. Bloch. First American edition. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Chemi- 
cal Publishing Company, Inc., 1942. Price, $8.00. 872 pp. 


New Technical and Commercial Dictionary. Compiled by Antonio Perol 
Guerrero. Part I: Spanish-English; Part II: English-Spanish; Part III: 
Conversion Tables of Weights, Measures and Monetary Units. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: Editorial Técnica Unida, 1942. 600 pp. 

These two volumes, both published by the Chemical Publishing Company, now of Court 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., are distinctly valuable contributions to the literature of dictionaries. 
They are not reprints of older American works, but new volumes, at least for this country. Of 
particular interest is the first mentioned, which is a four-language venture and which seems 
useful not only in the narrower realm of chemistry but also in broader, more general scientific 
fields. The languages are given in the order of German, English, French and Russian—a dis- 
tinct handicap for users who are not thoroughly conversant with German but a remarkable 
tribute to German as the leading language in this field. The other work, the technical and com- 
mercial dictionary in two parts, Spanish-English and English-Spanish, respectively, is es- 
pecially well done, so far as clear printing is concerned—a model, in fact, for any dictionary. 
Both works deserve the widest possible use, the former among serious research workers in 
chemistry in all its branches, and the latter in the highly important field of Latin American 


commercial relations. 
Epwin H. ZEYDEL 
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